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Through discovering, signing, and managing New York 
upstarts the Ramones alongside Linda Stein, Danny Fields 
assisted in the development and spreading of what we all 
know now as punk rock. His contributions to not only the 
Ramones but also in signing the Stooges to Elektra records 
in the 605, have marked Danny Fields as one of the most 
important influencers in the history of punk rock in the USA 
In 2016 Danny Fields released a collection of photographs 
he took during his time with the band called ‘My Ramones 
providing an exceptional insight into one of music’s most 
important bands from the seat of the lens, alongside his 
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down to meet up with him in Soho where he was staying 
whilst in London to talk through some of these pictures and 
discuss one of the most important bands in modern music 


The Haming Lips 


We had to postpone our print run back in March because of the national lockdown, however we've 
been busy re editing the paper with timely features and new music whilst still retaining our incredible 
cover and interview, an iconic and exclusive to NS shot of the Ramones outside of the White House and 
interview with their manager and fellow journalist Danny Fields. 


The pandemic has left our entire industry in disarray and the government now pay lip service to the 
whole entertainment sector with an inadequate and quite frankly vague promise of a cash injection 
and support. It’s not good enough. The sight of crew pushing flight cases to raise awareness for the 
#LetTheMusicPlay campaign (which we supported) was valiant but made me want to rip the eye balls 
out of the cretins and smug face politicians who still to this day, do not recognise the amount of money 
the music and entertainment sector actually brings to the UK (it’s billions) and as much as the amount 
in GDP should be a no brainer, it’s the kudos, the talent, creativity, entrepreneurship, IP and just about 
being bloody proud of an industry which has been and still is trailblazing across the world. 


We will get up and dust ourselves off because that’s what we do. The one thing I’m confident about is 
our ability to adapt and evolve because the music industry always has. We are not alone, we'll be OK. 
Here’s to all the unsung heroes who keep the wheels turning that allow us to all love and share music. 


Jo Hilditch 
Editor in Chief 
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history. 


NewSounds: Congratulations on this nice book. You took 
photographs of the Ramones in so many different situations - in the 
recording studio, walking around in various cities, backstage, with 
their fans, performing, and so on. But you were officially the band’s 
manager, so is that part of a manager’s job? 


Danny Fields: Thanks. Well, part of a band manager’s job is to make 
sure that there are good photographs of the band in existence, for 
publications, publicity, and even for the sake of posterity. 


Everybody who hears a song they like, or hears about a band that 
their friends like, wants to see what the band looks like. In fact, 
when people start a band, one of their expectations, besides getting 
laid a lot, is that they're going to have their picture taken. For many 
people, even now with everyone taking pictures of everyone else, 
most people are a little shy when a camera is pointed at them. Some 
people, on the other hand, are annoyingly brazen and walk around 
photo-bombing the entire universe and have to be controlled - thank 
god the Ramones were never like that. But they started out feeling 
awkward about being photographed, and so they worked at it. They 
knew that it’s part of their job. 


Now, | had been taking pictures of bands and musicians for a 
while, so it was a good situation for me and the Ramones that they 
had a manager who also had some experience with the basics of 
photography. The first pictures | took of them were in the recording 
studio, Plaza Sound in New York, where they were making their first 
album, Ramones, early in 1976. 


You know, once a band is making a record, there is very little for 
the manager to do; at that point it's up to the record’s producer, 
the engineers, the instrument tuners, the musicians themselves. All 
the paperwork and legal work and financial matters are determined, 
with the involvement of the manager, BEFORE the actual recording 
begins. So at this recording session, | took out my camera, shot two 
rolls of 35mm film, and left. 


Everyone liked the results, and so there was a new aspect to 
the band-management relationship. The Ramones used their 
sessions with me, where they had some control (and a good deal of 
freedom as well), to learn how to be in front of a camera. It was an 
unspoken agreement: “You know these are going to һе OK 
pictures, at the least. And I’m your manager so there won't be any 
photographs that could hurt your career. So let’s use this as a chance 
for learning the art of exhibitionism.” Because at some point they'd 
be working with photographers who were strangers, or who would 
not promise to use pictures that the band members might not like, 
so when | was with them and taking pictures, it was as though they 
were rehearsing being photographed. 


It can't be over-stated how important a band's first album is to 
THEM, and perhaps to history. You can't know that a new band's 
first recording sessions are going to result in an album that WAS 
historically significant, and | was very lucky to be there with a 
camera at that moment in time. 


NS: The management of a band, and more importantly the 
management style of a band, often plays a role in its direction and 
overall identity. Malcolm McLaren of The Sex Pistols had a very tight 
creative control over the band, which ultimately contributed to a lot 
of their internal struggles and eventual demise. With the Ramones, 
as manager, did you ever have any creative control over the band or 
have any control over their output? 


DF: Never! | would not have ever wanted to manage anyone or any 
band that wasn't perfect to begin with. And it was understood from 
the very beginning that | thought the Ramones were perfect. They 
sounded great, they looked great, their songs were great, and 
they were extremely smart. It sometimes behoved them to act as 
though they were stupid, but in fact they were - each in his own 
different way - very very very intelligent. They weren't full-fledged 
professionals when | first met them, but that was not to be expected, 
and professionalism is a thing that one learns, nobody is born a pro. 


| had nothing to offer creatively, | never played an instrument, | never 
performed, | never created characters, | never looked cute. 


What could | tell them about their music or their songs or their 
show? The Ramones had it all worked out, and perfected - the 
staging, the lighting, the sound. They knew they were good when they 
asked me to see them, and | thought they were perfect, so what could 
| possibly contribute? It was their art, in no way was it mine. 


Third of the necessary attributes was the great remarkable legendary acoustics of the room. Music just 
sounded wonderful there, it was like - I'd imagine - being INSIDE a guitar, an acoustic guitar, that is. Maybe 
it was all the wood, maybe it was the shape of the place or the ceiling height, nobody could ever determine 
exactly what it was, but the sound came into your body from top to toe, it was a physical entity, the music 
inhabited you and you inhabited the music. At one point, when CB’s was starting to attract crowds, they 
invested a lot of money in expensive sound equipment, and I’m sure it was really good machinery, but the 
sound was magical to begin with, and it was still magical after the renovation of the system - magical can't 
be improved on. Was there a better sounding room in the world for rock and roll? Maybe, І don't know, but | m j —— | 
never heard anything as amazing. Whatever rating you would have as a band, you sounded better than that at ; 
CB’s. If you were good you were great, if you were great you were cosmic. 


Johnny's posture is indeed proud and almost defiant, and he was far more “patriotic,” than the. 
other band members, and more than just about anyone | ever knew. І think he was that way his. 
whole life, but he was never obnoxious about it, like those Americans today who actually like their president. 


NS: Not only did the Ramones have a catalogue well worthy of the praise they've accumulated, but they were 
also one of few bands that had a style potentially just as famous as the band itself. Leather jackets and blue 


NS: By taking photographs did you feel that this was your way of contributing creatively? 


DF: Well, as | said, | could not and would not have wanted to have any creative input into who the Ramones 
were as a musical and performing group; but in retrospect, I’m really proud of and pleased with a lot of the 
photographs | took, so | guess that NOW | feel I’ve contributed creatively to the totality of the Ramones’ 
presentation, if one counts images of the band as part of that totality, which they in fact are. 


There are also so many graphic artists, like John Holmstrom, whose illustrations of the band are definitely 
an important part of their legacy; so too were Arturo Vega’s designs of their logo, their “seal,” their t-shirts 
- Arturo was even the designer of their stage lighting. A band is a team, to begin with; around them a larger 
team will form, the members of which are out of the public’s sight as personalities; but they are very much a 
part of what the band presents, during its performing and recording career, and long after that part of their 
existence is no more. 


NS: Alongside the Ramones and the great bands of the 70s New York scene, the great venues of the area must 
get a mention. Fuelling the fires of every band that graced its stage is the late great CBGB club, which during 
its tenure had arguably gained notoriety over many of the quintessential New York bands it hosted. Despite 
the obvious fame of the club, the precise reason behind the magic of it has, for the most part, joined the ranks 
of the unexplained, so what was it about CBGB that was so special? 


DF: | have a theory that for something or anything or anyone, to be really important and great, there must be 
THREE totally different and totally fabulous things going for it. 


First, as with any club, was the person who started it: in this case, it was Hilly Kristal, who had once been a 
singer and writer of country music songs. CBGB stands for “Country, Bluegrass, Blues,” and Hilly opened his 
bar on the Bowery in New York hoping to present that kind of music. l'm not sure country music had ever been 
performed there, but in 1974 some members of Television, one of the great bands of all time, and at that time 
needing places to play in New York, walked into to CBGB and asked Hilly if they could play there. They did not 
claim to be a country band, just that they wanted to play. So Hilly gave them a chance; he was a musician and 
knew good music when he heard it, and he liked them, and booked them to play in his club. Then other acts 
followed, like the Patti Smith Band, the Ramones, Blondie, Talking Heads, and soon there was a scene. The one 
thing Hilly insisted on was that only bands playing their own songs could perform there, no “cover” bands, or 
Moody Blues Tribute bands were allowed. 


Second, the area where CB’s (please, that is what it is properly called) was located was Downtown, and a short 
distance from Greenwich Village or the Lower East Side, where most New York musicians and artists lived. It 
was also perfect because Uptown people and tourists (and record company “suits”) and not-cool people in 
general thought it was dangerous, and stayed away, because it was dirty and there were drunks everywhere. 
But it was not dangerous at all, and nobody cared that it was dirty. Great location, a BIG plus. 
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jeans quickly became the staple of Ramones, but where exactly did it come from? 


DF: From the beginning, the members of the band knew it was important to have a "look." At first they flirted 
with glitter and glam, because the New York Dolls were the hottest band in town; Joey had a pink leather suit 
complete with matching boots, Johnny wore silver lamé pants, it's unbelievable to think of now. But it was 
quickly clear to them that brocades and feathers and satins were something they didn’t want to think about, 
and that they’d need someone in the crew just to keep track of all the sequins. 


Tommy, who was in charge of creating the image of the band, knew as well that glitter as a fashion mode had 
an expiration date, and he convinced the others that the Ramones should wear something that never was and 
probably never would be out of style. 


For example, what each of them wore every day, but times four, was an excellent idea: jeans, leather jackets 
(Perfectos were preferred), and tennis shoes. They picked a look that was so simple and cool they would 
never have to think about it again. It was decided for them, and they could concentrate on rehearsing and 
writing songs. 


It was a cool look for their fans as well; you could go to a show dressed in a motorcycle jacket, t-shirt and worn 
jeans, and look LIKE the guys on stage, but still look cool, and like yourself. It wasn’t as if you were going to a 
Kiss concert trying to dress like THEM, because then you'd look like an idiot. 


Tommy was once quoted as saying, about the way the band looked: “We wanted it to be something everyone 
could relate to, not trendy or trying to start a trend, because by the time Middle America finds out about the 
fashion, it’s dead already. We wanted something that kids could relate to, something timeless.” 


NS: The Ramones became one of the most important American bands, so this picture with all four original 
members standing in front of the White House, seems to predict how famous the band would become. What 
do you remember about this picture and did you have it in mind to have the band get a picture in front of the 
White House when you arrived in the capital? 


DF: We had an afternoon free, and it was a good time for photo ops, especially when you're someplace like 
Washington DC that's so full of well-known buildings and monuments. If you go to Paris, you take selfies and 
pictures of whomever you're with in front of the Eiffel Tower or Notre Dame, because then everyone in the 
world will know you've been to Paris. 


So we were in Washington, and the White House is easy to get into one picture with the band because it’s a 
low building, and it's extremely famous, so of course you'd use it as a prop. 


NS: Was it strange seeing Washington and the White House so empty and not crowded by tourists? 


DF: It was a little strange. That picture was taken just weeks before the 1976 presidential election, when 
Jimmy Carter ousted Gerald Ford from the White House, and of course the election was in the news every 
day, but that didn’t seem to make the capital any more important to visit, and as well it was late October, 
and not tourist time. 


| don’t know which guys in the band had been there before, maybe one or two of them had. For me, 
Washington was where the great anti-war marches of the late 60's and early 70's were held, so it was 
especially weird without hundreds of thousands of people in the streets, and the tear gas, and orgies in the 
National Gallery, when they invited the protestors inside to spend the night, in order to let them get away from 
the gas or to escape being rounded up by the police. Those were the days...but | digress. 


NS: In the picture it seems almost as if Johnny is the most proud of where he’s standing; going back to the 
politics of the band, would this have been the case? 


DF: Johnny’s posture is indeed proud and almost defiant, and he was far more “patriotic,” than the other 
band members, and more than just about anyone | ever knew. | think he was that way his whole life, but 
he was never obnoxious about it, like those Americans today who actually like their president. Also, Johnny 
was as contrarian as he was patriotic, and he enjoyed antagonizing and making fun of people he would call 
“commie traitor trash,” but he always smiled when he'd get on that kick, it was fun for him. But he did 
consider himself “a real American,” when it was not as sinister/ignorant/ominous to say that about one’s 
self as it would be today. 


He famously did do something patriotically provocative, so to speak, when the Ramones were inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 2002. He finished his acceptance speech by saying “God bless 
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NS: July of 1976 and the Ramones shows at The Roundhouse and Dingwalls sparked a key moment in punk 
music history. In“ My Ramones’, Danny Fields manages to capture the look of London's youth as well as the 
faces of many future punk trailblazers who were to carry the noise of the Ramones and make it their own soon 
after. As a band who were far from stars in their home country, was it a shock seeing so many people turn up 
to the band's first shows across the pond? 


DF: It was a complete shock because | think that on the night of 4 July, 1976, the Ramones played in front 
of more people at the Roundhouse than they'd ever played to cumulatively in their career at that point; in 
other words, if you added up the numbers of all the audience members that had ever come to every show the 
Ramones had ever played, that number would be less than the number of people who saw them that night 
in London. 


NS: Could you tell that something special was happening in London? 


DF: Well | didn't have anything to compare it to. It's ironic that the band was a sensation in the UK, because 
when we got back to America the next week, we'd still be having trouble getting booked in Pittsburgh and 
other important cities in the USA. There'd been thousands of people to see them in London, and it was the 
talk of London town, yet we still couldn't get a gig in Pittsburgh. 


We were in London Friday Saturday Sunday and gone on Monday. Then, after the band left, the people that 
hire bands to play in clubs were more inclined to hire new bands that played original stuff, like The Clash and 
Sex Pistols and The Damned. | remember when we met Paul Simonon (pictured above) he told Johnny Ramone 
that the Clash were rehearsing and rehearsing and hadn't really played yet, because they supposed they had 
to get better before people would pay to see them. So Johnny said to Paul, "You're going to hear us for the 
first time tonight, right? We stink, we can't play, we're not great musicians; we just go out there and play rock 
and roll, really loud and fast, the kids want to see a SHOW!" I think within just a few weeks of those shows in 
London that July, the Clash were playing around the UK a LOT, as they deserved to have been, because they 
were one of the greatest bands in all history. 


| know and | appreciate that 2016 was celebrated as the 40th anniversary of punk rock in London, and that 
the starting point of that 40 year period was marked as that weekend when the Ramones arrived in the UK. 
But | would mark the starting day as 6 November, 1975, which was the occasion of the Sex Pistols’ first show, 
at St Martin's School of Art in London. When | was visiting London in the Autumn of 2015, | helped arrange a 
punk rock 40th anniversary event at the Society Club's Brick Lane branch, on 6 November, 2015, because | 
think that credit should be given where it’s due. 


But if London wanted to date the advent of punk rock in the UK from 4 July 1976 when the Ramones came 
to London, of course | have no problem with that. On behalf of the band, lm very greatly honoured. That 
particular Fourth of July, as the day is called in America, was the 200th anniversary of the United States 
declaring its independence from the British crown. Such ironies cannot be invented. 


NS: Despite the fame Ramones have reached and the accolades people are now quick to bestow upon them, 
during your time with the band they never managed to reach the level of recognition that they later would. 
Did you ever believe early on that they would become the icons that they now are? 


DF: There was never any guarantee that they would. Linda Stein and | were fired at the end of our five-year 
management contract because the Ramones didn’t sell any records. Their first album took 38 years for it 
to go gold, and yet it’s in every list of the most important rock albums of all time. But there was never any 
shortage of acclaim. 


George Bush, and God bless America,” and the audience of music business people gasped. It was simply not 
CAS acceptable to say something laudatory about George Bush in front of an entertainment industry crowd. 
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“Two are straight-up porn videos... we've had wedding footage and it looks like someone's got engaged,” exclaims Document's left-handed bassist 
Max Grindle, glaring into the light beaming from his phone. "There's a really cool vintage photo from the 60s, in fact, we get a lot of bank details 
too,” he grins. 


If anyone appreciates first world issues, it’s Manchester's doom-laden post-punk 5-piece, Document. Whilst the name may invoke the importance 
of writing, recording and archiving their dark swells of sleazy riffs, guttural melancholia and bleak observations for humanity's sake, it hasn't come 
without hiccups as technophobe strangers accidentally share their own documents to the band’s Facebook messenger page. 


For most this would pose a problem, but Document are storytellers. Each of their snarling tales are scars that distinguish them from their 
outspoken contemporaries. So when lives are shared with the band — intended or otherwise — it might only offer up another source of real-world 
inspiration. “The lyrics come from a very personal place for Al,” tells the band’s lead guitarist, Charlie Marriott of their singer and lyricist Alex Evans, 
who it seems, would be the ideal Catchphrase contestant; “He says what he sees.” Charlie says. “A lot is observations and he puts his own personal 
spin on them.” Max adds; “Al spent a lot of time writing in the studio... he'd re-write and re-write. Our music is definitely a representation of what 
he’s thinking at the time.” 


Looming like the shadows between the concrete confines of the city’s mills and borrowed spaces in which they rehearse; in just 12 months, Alex, 
Charlie, and Max, alongside guitarist Josh Franks and drummer Will Smith, have been biding their time. 2019 saw Document as elusive, with just a 
handful of shows behind them, yet burning fuse-like and igniting sparks of intent with earth-shaking performances at Dot To Dot and Band on the 
Wall. “I’ve enjoyed not rushing. We were going to have the first song out sooner but wanted to take our time with it,” Charlie tells. "It was the only 
way to ensure everyone was 100 percent on board.” 


Now on the cusp of self-releasing the rhythmic Idles-like stomp of their forthcoming debut single ‘Pity’ — a hefty single-note tune built around 
deathly dynamics — its two and a half murky minutes introduce a band whose astute narrative invites listeners into their smoggy world. It’s 
somewhat a gentle teasing of the forthcoming 5-track EP that was recorded over a few weekends at Leeds studio The Nave with engineer Alex 
Greaves. “Recording in the studio was a great experience; we're really happy what came out of it,” tells Josh. “This EP captures the first weeks of 
our band over the first couple of rehearsals — we're so happy with it but already we're starting to find ourselves maturing as a group and developing 
our sound.” 


Setting their own discourse, Document's enigmatic fictionalised realism is captured by the EP's menacing thriller ‘Spy.’ As grey as the city skies 
under which they perform, it sways between real-life and imagination, taking inspiration from John le Carré’s 1963 Cold War novel The Spy Who 
Came In from the Cold as Alex weaves the yarns of characters through his own inimitable delivery. Like striding with muddied boots, its trudge lures 
listeners into a false sense of security before sinewy guitars tighten, splinter and unravel into a wall of satanic noise. 


On stage, Document’s powerful performance spans dual aspects of post-punk — from angry and intense to atmospheric and melancholic — spiralling 
into brutal, fatalistic Armageddon. A slick, mostly monochrome palate of rockabilly is fused with after hours Wall Street through their combo of 
greased back hair, loosely tailored trenches and slacks, ties and white vests. Alex’s performance is theatrical, wrapping the microphone cord up in 
his hand whilst the audience lose themselves in the shadows of his glare. 


It may be early days, but the band are already entering their next phase and plan to snatch as many moments as they can to write; “Being a bit 
wayward and not having a base means we haven't written as much as we could've done yet but that will change in 2020,” Max tells. "For us, New 
Year is symbolically new for the band as well. We've so many ideas floating about... it's all systems go!” 


THE BACKSTORY: 

From Zimbabwe to Manchester, to South Africa, and then back 
to Manchester, meet Kahreign: the humbled 21 year old female 
producer, singer and songwriter hailing her heritage through music. 
After discovering GarageBand — the digital audio workstation app — 
as the perfect pastime during her daily commute, she took it to the 
next level, recorded vocals to accompany the tracks she’d made and 
uploaded them to SoundCloud. “It really popped off", as Kahreign 
likes to put it. 


In 2018 Kahreign released her first single ‘Switch’ — a smooth 
yet bouncy synthpop track using catchy lyrics woven into the 
melody which instantly makes you want to dance. Her second single, 
‘Finesse’, followed in 2019 and firmly established her distinct sound. 
Since then, she has taken to performing, with an intimate gig in 
Derby (highlighted on her Instagram page), and a guest slot at Limbo 
Live in The Loft in 2019. Most recently, a performance at the 26th 
addition of Inner City Waves, in February earlier this year, confirmed 
she has continually been proving ground. 


Spirituality is strong with this one. She believes her mission is 
to heal through sound. In an interview on Sauce Network she 
describes herself as becoming “a different spirit” when creating her 
music and this certainly shows through her performance. Her single 
‘Finesse’ comes with it's own dance sequence to accompany the 
chorus. “Push, push, then stop,” and repeat, “push, push, then stop”. 


The starlet speaks of her name on her SoundCloud bio as a 
pseudonym translated from the word ‘soul’ in Ancient Egyptian and 
‘here’ in Hebrew. ‘Kah’ being the calling for revival, channeling 
her inner most being and vibrating that through sound energy. To 
become ‘Kahreign’ she says, “1 am free, | am happy and others 
become a part of that experience.” 


KEY TRACK: ‘Finesse’. The upbeat and empowering riddim with an 
edge of dark psychedelia that elevates you to a dimension of dance. 


FOR FANS OF: Azealia Banks, Aluna George, Brenda Fassie 


There's more to Peckham than Del Boy and Rodney would have you believe. Just 12 months ago, gig-goers were spilling from the basement of London 
record store Rye Wax after attending new music night on the block, Cultural Treason — among them, one Felix White, formerly of The Maccabees, 
who saw a performance by a band he knew would become part of his Yala! Records family; the city’s newest noisemakers Talk Show. 


Their initiation to Yala! would be the ruthless new-wave stomp of debut single ‘Fast & Loud.’ Unleashing their track upon unsuspecting ears only 
once the band had become regulars at the label’s Bermondsey Social Club nights, they've since spent hours on the road playing shows wherever they 
can and growing their fanbase organically. Posting no music online until the single was officially released, the only way to hear them was to show 
up. “Having people come up to us after our shows saying, ‘I’ve no idea who you are but | loved it,’ is one of the best compliments,” singer Harrison 
Swann tells. “It shows that making music goes beyond social media... it can still work the ‘ old-fashioned’ way.” 


With a ferocious live set as taut as their turn-ups, drummer Chloe McGregor sets the pace, smashing out beats with yelps like a frustrated goal- 
keeper. The agitation of Tom Holmes’ unravelling guitars could bring down walls and the thunder of momentum from George Sullivan’s bass bounces 
with start-stop vigour. Then there's Talk Show’s host Harrison; a fist-clenching mass of combustible energy, exploding with 111mph yarns. Eyeballing 
audiences and delivering each vein-popping verse right to his fingertips, it’s unsurprising he cites theatrical Belgian songwriter, actor, and director 
Jacques Brel as an influence. “I’ve no idea how came across him,” Harrison says, “probably mindlessly searching on YouTube. | came across “Ces 
gens-là” and was hooked. | was gripped by his performance; you can't take your eyes off him. You can see the emotions he's going through whilst 
performing, you can see him embody the song.” 


With impeccable attention to detail, as their name suggests, Talk Show's powerful dark-wave is conversational and captures their unwillingness to 
stay quiet. Discussion is celebrated and every phrase unfurls like a poetic Hans Christian Anderson fable or a comic book world with a dystopian 
sense of reality. “I've always loved stuff that blurs the line between reality and ridiculousness,” Harrison says. It's probably why | discovered and love 
John Cooper Clarke. It’s relatable and bleak, but comical and light-hearted. Getting that balance right is really difficult.” 


Skilfully balanced, latest single “Ankle Deep (In A Warm Glass Of Water)’ — released on Council Records and produced by Black Futures member 
Space — is a call to arms, its deadpan mantra chiming to a funk groove and marching drumbeat. “When writing our lyrics, it depends how off-piste | 
want to go and whether the subject/topic is clear from the start but | try to give myself something enabling me to perform the song or words, rather 
than just a nonsensical ramble,” tells Harrison. 


This is why Talk Show’s audience has grown well-beyond their New Cross and Deptford dwellings. Spending more time in motorway service stations 
than Max and Paddy’s AA Road Atlas, they've played Independent Venue Week, toured with Just Mustard, and even took a particularly memorable 
trip to Europe; “We played a festival in Zurich at 1am in this huge hollowed-out ex-Army horse stables; it was packed and as soon as we came on 
everyone hit the ceiling! It was crazy watching it from the stage. That, along with our show at The Great Escape, have been real highlights so far.” 


Four best mates on the journey of their lives, Talk Show are making the most of it, even if that does mean getting a bit of much-needed shuteye when 
the opportunity presents itself. "We're learning you can't party each night. Me and Tom have got into Classic FM. It sounds pompous but spending 
so long on the road you need to mix up the tunes, otherwise we'd drive ourselves insane,” Harrison says. 


2020 looks to be a vital year for Talk Show whose new EP will land at any moment. Do they have any resolutions? “To take this band as far as we can. 
More gigs, festivals, new cities, new countries... oh and | promised my mum I'd quit smoking,” Harrison grins. Time will tell whether they succeed, 
but if one thing is clear right now, it’s that Talk Show are ready to light things up. He who dares Rodney... 


THE BACKSTORY: 

For a small island, the Isle of Wight certainly has a big reputation 
— especially when it comes to musical heritage. From the famous, 
long-running Isle of Wight Festival (renowned as the UK’s oldest 
music festival) to hugely popular events such as Rob da Bank’s 
Bestival, the beautiful island, situated just off the south coast, has 
consistently punched above its weight when it comes to musical 
gatherings. 


Now, for 2020, there’s another glorious, enchanting noise emerging 
from England’s smallest county — a new band by the name of Coach 
Party. 


The four-piece - Jess (vocals/bass), Steph, Joe (guitars) and Guy 
(drums) — have only been active for a few months, but they've 
already been tipped as one of the ШК most thrilling, 
electrifying new guitar bands. The group, who grew up and still reside 
on the Isle of Wight, recently signed to Chess Club Records, the label 
responsible for helping launch the careers of Jungle, Mumford & 
Sons and Wolf Alice. 


Now, with the release of their new debut EP, Party Food, we can 
fully appreciate just why Chess Club were so enamoured. As you'd 
expect of a band inspired by the works of Nirvana, Sonic Youth and 
Tame Impala, Coach Party are rather partial to big guitars and big 
volume. There is, however, plenty of nuance to their noise. Songs 
such as ‘Oh Lola’ combine brash, punky energy with innovative 
arrangements and deft melodic left-turns. There’s deadly intent in 
their lyrics, also, as shown by the savage critique of social media 
lifestyles on ‘Bleach’. 


These are the sort of songs designed for maximum mosh-pit 
carnage—and frankly, we can't wait until live music returns and we can 
witness Coach Party in the flesh. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Oh Lola’ – the band’s debut single, released last year, 
this frenetic fuzz-pop banger boasts an explosive, euphoric chorus 
you'll want to sing from the top of your lungs. 


FOR FANS OF: Wolf Alice, The Big Moon, Sonic Youth. 


infocus | Working Mens Club 
WORDS | ANDREW CASSIDY 


Working Men’s Club are the worst kept secret to anyone who has had the pleasure of seeing them live. Two singles in and already signed to a 
prestigious label, they're here and not messing about. Formed in 2017 after singer/guitarist Sydney Minsky-Sargeant started at BIMM, a music 
college in Manchester, the band see themselves outside of the city scene and it’s hard to disagree. “I’m so bored of revival bands,” he proclaims 
down the phone and it’s refreshing to hear someone in their teens making music and not trying to be the savours of guitar bands but the destroyers. 
“Stop trying to be other people. Be who you are,” he adds. 


They don’t sound like anyone else and that’s the way they like it. Not here to be another guitar band but just to make people dance. “If you can 
make someone move that’s a big thing,” Minsky-Sargeant says. A lot of the sound they’re cultivating is based around the use of an unflinching drum 
machine sound, guitars aren't just used as wallpaper or worn as a fashion item. 


The band's first release was ‘Bad Blood’ on Manchester-based Melodic Records, a jarring post punk-anthem with angular guitars that sound like 
helicopter blades taking off. It’s drawn glowing comparisons to The Fall, Gang Of Four and Talking Heads but Minsky-Sargeant isn't having any of 
that. “I’m gonna like write what | want and then everyone else can tell us what they think it sounds like.” 


They quickly gained the attention of Steve Lamacq who played their first single regularly on his 6Music show. Shortly after, the band were snapped 
up by Heavenly Records, one of the UK’s most prestigious indie labels behind bands like The Orielles, Stealing Sheep and Confidence Man. 


Releasing follow-up single, ‘Teeth’, recorded with producer Ross Orton (The Fall, Roots Manuva, M.LA, Arctic Monkeys) in his Sheffield studio, 
multiple vinyl pressings were made such was the huge demand. The track makes you want to stop whatever you're doing, head down to your closest 
rave and let loose. The drum machine drives the track while aggressive guitar lines and synthezizers come in and out leaving a chill down your spine. 


This is what sets Working Men’s Club apart. Having already developed a formula for post-punk success they rip it up and turn to influences from 
house. Describing the song, Minsky-Sargeant says: “It’s a metaphor. It could be about going insane or what you see, what you think you feel inside, 
alot of things... put through a drum machine... basically we just want to confuse the fuck out of people, in a good way!” 


Their formidable live reputation has to be seen. Already playing an impressive 80 plus shows in the past 12 months alone, their ferocious set 
includes unreleased live favourites like ‘ Cook a Coffee’ (a response to the BBC politics broadcaster Andrew Neil) and opener ‘Summertime’. The gigs 
themselves are a frenzy of energy and chaos where mosh-pits are commonplace, sometimes with members of the band joining in. “Working Men’s 
Club are about the music, the vibe, and that feeling, forcing you to move. Anyone can join.” 


Support shows with Fat White Family, Mac DeMarco and The Brian Jonestown Massacre, a triumphant appearance at Independent Venue Week anda 
packed-out Great Escape appearance have paved the way for sweaty spots at Bluedot, Manchester Psychfest, Latitude and Manchester International 
Festival. With an eagerly anticipated debut album to come this year, it surely won't be long before we're all “slaves to the rave.” 


BOW ANDERSON 
WORDS | DAVID SUE 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Scottish singer Bow Anderson released her debut track ‘ Sweater’ at 
the very start of lockdown in March — perhaps not the best time for 
a pop starlet to launch her career. On the contrary: five months on 
from its debut, ‘Sweater’ has now surpassed four million streams, 
picked up support across Radio 1 and by Elton John on Beats 1, as 
well as going top 20 on Spotify’s Viral Charts. 


Turning adversity into strength has, of course, been a 
recurring theme in Bow Anderson’s career. Born and bred on the 
east side of Edinburgh, as a teenager Bow took part in competitive 
trampolining, training with people who went on to be part of Team GB 
before a freak accident put a halt to her competing at the National 
Championships ("| almost lost my leg,” she says today). As the 
body she had bet her future on proved fallible, and it was suggested 
Anderson might never walk or dance again, she instead found her 
voice. Following intensive rehabilitation, Anderson upped sticks 
and moved to London to study music at the renowned BIMM 
Institute, making industry contacts and eventually securing a deal with 
Universal. 


She's only released two singles so far — debut track ‘ Sweater’ and 
the recent ‘Heavy’ — but it's not hard to see why Anderson has 
been so heavily tipped for superstardom. Owing as much to the pop 
classicism of Motown and Phil Spector as she does the attitude 
of Rihanna, the 23-year-old starlet delivers gutsy, spirit-rousing pop 
songs shot through with frank, warts-and-all lyrics. 


Bold, frank and refreshing, few artists have made quite as impressive 
a start as Bow Anderson. Whatever she does next, we fully expect her 
to maintain those glorious high standards. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Sweater’. The track which first launched her to 
stardom, this joyful, Motown-infused soul banger perfectly 
encapsulates Bow Anderson’s deeply optimistic, defying-all-odds 
attitude. 


FOR FANS OF: Dua Lipa, Lizzo, Anne-Marie. 


FALLEN LIGHTS 
WORDS | EOGHAN LYNG 


THE RED STAINS 
WORDS | NICK ROCHE 


RAINY MILLER 
WORDS | ABBIE FOWLER 


NEWSOUNDS | INTRODUCING 


THE BACKSTORY: 

With their sparkling guitars, cracked harmonies and slick, celebrated hairstyles, Fallen Lights are picking up where 1980s U2 left off. 
The four-piece released their eponymous EP in 2015, a work that expertly channelled the vestiges of their rain laden Ireland. Laced in the 
lethargical urgency that seeps into a Roddy Doyle novel, Fallen Lights are as indelibly Irish as any are likely to hear. As evident in their many 
Facebook videos, they’re as cutely acidic as Doyle is too. 


And yet, despite the band’s propensity for sparkling guitars, their harmonies recall Rick Danko’s efforts with The Band. Aslan — the devotional 
Dublin act, best known for the hymn like ‘This Is’- performed with Fallen Lights at their Vicar Street show on December 30th. They've already 
played in Belfast, and should be set to perform elsewhere in the UK once the COVID- 19 Lockdown has subsided. 


A premier guitar outfit, the quartet have supported Scouting For Girls, Ham Sandwich, Paddy Casey, Raglans, KeyWest, The Academic and The 
Blizzards on their musical foray. They remain, by some measure, the most interesting Irish outfit of their generation, continuing the footsteps 
left to them by the idiosyncratic Microdisney. 


KEY TRACK: ' Pricetag’: This choppy vignette was released in 2017, capturing the dazzling invention of a mid eighties Manchester dance 
track. Their most aesthetic work to date, ' Pricetag' charges under the weight of the tremendous drum beat. Bassist Andrew Cody sports a 
very tidy basso nova too! 


FOR FANS OF: U2, Van Morrison, Two Door Cinema Club, Coldplay. 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Formed just over a year ago, Mancunian upstarts The Red Stains have captured the attention of many around the rainy city, including 
Charlatans frontman Tim Burgess. A four-piece band blending honest rhythms with textural synth melodies and explosive attention deserving 
vocal performances. When you listen to them, and you must, you can decide for yourself. Most people will label them post-punk, but they 
are more than a label or a style of music. Without sounding anything like them, there's a touch of the Velvet Underground happening here. 
The elements are put together with a simplistic sophistication. ‘Mannequin’, their recently-obsessed debut single overflows with energy and 
genuine attitude which is believable. The Red Stains already have a collection of songs that draw you in and focus the attention. The sparseness 
of the arrangements leave space for you to appreciate every element of the sounds. Frontwoman Natalie Emslie's live vocal performances are 
staggering. The Red Stains are like nuclear fusion, they radiate energy. 


KEY TRACKS: ‘ Mannequin’, ‘Trolley Dashers’, ‘Jump the Met’. 


FOR FANS OF: The Fall, early Talking Heads, Polly Jean Harvey, The Velvet Underground. 


THE BACKSTORY: 

The proud Prestonian artist started out making music as a fresh faced teenager on a digital audio workstation, throwing theory out the window 
and using his ear for everything. This accumulated to years of practice making beats in his bedroom every single day in order to formulate his 
own theory, authentically to himself, where he is able to engineer his sound artistically. 


Rainy Miller released his debut project, Limbs, in February last year ahead of touring with millennial superstar Gus Dapperton on the UK leg of 
his European tour. These were Rainy Miller’s first ever live performances. Limbs features ten tracks of emoting autotune over smooth, moody 
melodic beats interspersed with dabbles of Preston chitter-chatter. Prior to this, Rainy Miller would only ever release music on his SoundCloud 
and became notorious for deleting the tracks soon after posting. 


Inspired by the aesthetics of his childhood, he prides his music in being a continuous love letter to the hauntology of his home, memories of 
the people and the places from where he grew up in Preston. So it was no coincidence that Preston North End chants were heard within Soup 


Kitchen’s basement during Rainy Miller's debut headline live show, which was presented by Strange Riddims in April last year. 


This combination of his DIY approach creates a sound like no other. Continuing from his days solely on SoundCloud, we have no choice but to 
await patiently for more to come from the virtuoso Preston lad. After all, it always rains up north. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Chalamet’. Written about the fetishisation of working class people in and around south Manchester, this slow jam perfectly 
demonstrates his eclectic raw talent and way with words. 


FOR FANS OF: Frank Ocean, FKA Twigs, Toro y Moi. 


caroline 
WORDS | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


SINEAD O’BRIEN 
WORDS | DAVID SUE 


MASON BEE 
WORDS | DYLAN GRINKER 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Rough Trades’ latest signee, ‘ caroline’, are an eight piece, post-rock outfit from London who create movements over songs. They spend time 
experimenting with audio territory. To the extent of recording music in empty pools for a video project of theirs. | wouldn’t be surprised if they 
pulled a Brian Eno, and did a collaborative album named ‘ Music For Pools’. 


Their debut single, ‘Dark Blue’, features some distant violins smothered in reverb, causing a haas effect to the ear. These are later built upon 
with some guitar patterns straight out of the Slint playbook. Built onto this are some atmospheric drums, dissonant violins and sparse vocals. 
caroline really excels in using effects to bring this full circle, reversing and manipulating the track in its course. It is supported by a visually 
pleasing music video directed by the group themselves. 


Another track (unreleased out of a live setting), ‘ Skydiving onto the library roof’, is like “Dark Blue’s’ counterpart in structure, but this time 
becomes heavier. Some off kilter drums flicker in and out of the track, giving it a punky fury. It has a greater focus on a mesmerizing cello line, 
scintillating guitars and Irish tradition-like vocals. 


And although they have sparse material, the group keeps getting better. Over lockdown, | fell head over heels for a soundscape they aired 
on resonance FM. Full of ambitious ideas. Even at one point incorporating a car alarm into the piece. This can be found on resonance FM’s 
mixcloud, and | highly recommend it. If that was the album l'd be thoroughly impressed. Yet they tell us it's merely a collection of ideas. 


In the short time of their formation, caroline have gained fans from the members of Black Midi, Georgia and Pottery, and this is bound to 
increase over time. 


KEY TRACK: ‘ Dark Blue’ - contemporary classical post-rock. The violins almost have a John Cale viola feel in their harshness, yet it still 
remains a minimal gem. 


FOR FANS OF: Explosions In The Sky, Godspeed You! Black Emperor, Swans. 


THE BACKSTORY: 

For Irish punk poet Sinead O’Brien, the devil is always in the detail. Explaining her creative approach, the Limerick-born, London-based 
performer says: “1 am inspired by an honest face on the train, a rhythm, a melody, a feeling, or it can hit me as nothing at all - a vacuum, limbo! 
Every detail matters”. 


If you're heard her startling, stirring compositions, it’s hard to disagree. A unique fusion of spoken word and art-rock, Sinead O'Brien's music 
captures the everyday (and everything in-between) in a way that transcends genre. Inspired as much by Mark E Smith and The Fall as she is by 
writers Frank O'Hara, W.B Yeats and Albert Camus, O'Brien delivers her poetic bars over pulsing Krautrock rhythms and chugging new wave 
guitars. 


Having initially pursuing a career in fashion — she describes the designer Vivienne Westwood as her mentor — O’Brien first started showcasing 
her poetry at Brixton’s influential Windmill venue a few years back. Her early output soon caught the attention of Speedy Wunderground’s 
Dan Carey, who brought her in to record debut single ‘Taking On Time’ last summer. Since then, she’s supported the likes of John Cooper 
Clarke and Brian Jonestown Massacre on tour, and she’s appeared on numerous ‘ New for 2020’ lists. These are exciting times for homegrown, 
experimental spoken word artists - the likes of Kate Tempest, George The Poet and Hollie McNish — and Sinead O’Brien, needless to say, stands 
at the very forefront. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Roman Ruins’. A soundscape of whirling guitars and haunting atmospherics, this recent single showcases the full capacity of 
O'Brien’s poetic power. 


FOR FANS OF: Patti Smith, The Velvet Underground, Kate Tempest. 


THE BACKSTORY: 
Mason Bee, The Bee, or just Benet Walsh if you happen to struggle with particularly severe anaphylaxis. On his first solo outing as ' Mason 
Bee’, Benet Walsh lovingly constructs delicate layers of hazy tripped out electronica which utilize his great experience as a folk musician. 


Until now, Benet has been best known as the long-term co-writer and touring partner with techno-legends Plaid (Warp Records). It's clear from 
these past experiences, and his debut Play Flights, that Benet is plain and simple an absolute melodic fox. Or bee. When listened to as a whole 
album, Play Flights is at once diverse yet cohesive. Whether it’s the acoustic funk of ‘Les Hippocampes’ or the sensorial electro ear-gasm that 
is ‘Star Rover’, never have | worried so much that a slip of the skip button would throw me so coldly out of its mysterious cordial soundscape. 


Play Flights has gained serious recognition from inside the music industry. It has featured on Bandcamp’s ‘Best Electronic Music’ for April, 
and has gained radio plays from Mary Anne Hobbs, Tom Ravenscroft, and Reform Radio's Graham Massey. Additionally, tracks ‘Star Rover’ and 
“Les Hippocampes’ have been tinkered with by American producer John Tejada, and Plaid, respectively. 

| would also encourage you to visit Benet’s Bandcamp page. He has recently released two new tunes from the ‘Play Flight’s’ sessions · Welu' 
and ‘ Sunu’. The proceeds of which will be heading to Bristol-based charity SARI (Standing Against Racism and Inequality). An extremely 
important cause, I’m sure you would agree. 


KEY TRACKS: ‘ Star Rover’, ‘ Liffclang Halo’, ‘ Dial’ 


FOR FANS OF: Sunda Arc, Robag Wruhme, Jamie xx. 
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HELLO OPERATOR 
WORDS | KIER WESTERSIDE-DOWNES 


OTIS MENSAH 
WORDS | WARREN WATSON 


TORA 
WORDS | ABBIE FOWLER 


PHOTO CREDITS: 


NEWSOUNDS | INTRODUCING 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Saw-tooth, rough edge rock is the forte of the visceral Hello Operator, relentlessly delivering some of the meatiest riffs in modern music. 
Formed in 2014 and serving up their furious first single ‘Stephanie’ the following year, the North Yorkshire rockers have wasted no time in 
pumping out what can only be described as classic high voltage, foot-stomping, headbangers. Combining their unmistakable fuzzy guitar, gritty 
basslines and thunderous drums with frontman Max Dalton’s signature screeching vocals, there is something distinctly impressive about this 
group that gives them a raw power sure to send you reeling. 


Forging their heavy new wave sound from the likes of influences such as Led Zeppelin, Metallica and AC/DC, choose any of their fire-filled 
tunes and you'll feel as if they've ripped the roof off the room, said “fuck you" while doing it and still leave you craving more. With their latest 
single ' King Solomon’ exploding onto Spotify in July and their debut album poised for release later this year, it’s fair to say Hello Operator are 
set to carry the torch for ardent fans of riff-core rock. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Oosh’ — the bullishly unapologetic single from 2017. It perfectly encapsulates the wild swagger that is bound to drive Hello 
Operator to greatness. 


FOR FANS OF: Royal Blood, Motorhead, Black Keys. 


THE BACKSTORY: 
Otis Mensah is one of the UK’s most exciting rap-poets of the moment, captivating audiences with his contemporary take on hip-hop music 
and spoken word poetry. 


As a teenager growing up in Sheffield, he found an outlet for his increasing creativity by writing lyrics on the back of school books and putting 
them into practice on the schoolyard. 


Fast forward a decade or so and the rising artist was appointed Sheffield’s first poet laureate by the then Lord Mayor, Majid Majid, a man also 
known for pushing boundaries. 


Mensah credits his initial interest in poetry down to his love of grime music and says the likes of Kano, Ghetts and Boy Better Know inspired 
him to start writing lyrics. The young rap-poet hopes to break down the typical whitewashed elitist stereotypes often associated with poetry 
and is exploring rap as an intellectual art form. 


Otis has performed live with the likes of Arrested Development, The Sugarhill Gang, Killah Priest, Oddisee, Illa J, Mahalia, Lowkey, Abstract 
Orchestra, Open Mike Eagle, Milo, Homeboy Sandman, P.0.S, The Mouse Outfit, Cosmo Sheldrake and as tour support for Brother Ali and 
Chali 2na. 


He toured his debut EP ‘Mum’s House Philosopher’ around the UK & Europe, playing on stages at Hip Hop Kemp Festival (Czech Republic), 
Garden Wonder (Budapest), University of the Underground (Amsterdam), Conne Island (Leipzig), Poetry Meets Hip Hop (Berlin) 
and Glastonbury Music Festival (UK). 


His latest ЕР“ Rap Poetics’ contains six tracks of pure and raw poetry. The EP aims to demolish the idea that rap is unintelligent and expend- 
able. In today's era, it’s all about breaking down stereotypical imagery and standardized ways of thinking and Mensah's attitude towards this 
genre of music is refreshing and much needed. 


KEY TRACK: ' Grand Finale Funeral Show’. 
FOR FANS OF: Aesop Rock, Open Mike Eagle, Mos Def. 


THE BACKSTORY: 
Tora is the 20-year-old Londoner who has caught everyone's attention during UK lockdown. First and foremost she is an artist, with a calming 
yet direct approach to her work and authentic style of storytelling. Her voice really speaks to you and the vocal range within her verses are 
as graceful as an eagle soaring in the sky. "Singing was the only thing that made me feel clear headed and truly in the moment," she recently 
told i-D Magazine. 


January 2020 saw ‘Pisonia Prologue’ released solely as a music video on IGTV, which was said to be the first instance of a music video 
only available on IGTV and optimised for that platform. It received over 4,000 views and a week later it became record of the week on BBC 
1Xtra. Enter early March and cue Tora's next release ‘Vein’ — a powerful poetic song that covers all bases to reveal Tora’s creativity as she 
incorporates those heavily syncopated percussive loops of a jungle beat into her own mid-tempo manner. The release came with another 
captivating video — this time available on YouTube and all streaming services — exploring the narrative of feeling trapped within yourself and 
it choreographs this through the beauty and dexterity of black hair as Tora sits in an enormous web of her own braids. 


Following this, UK lockdown was announced at the end of March and after three months of being cooped up indoors Tora took to Instagram 
captioning a photo of herself with: “the world is ending so I'm dropping my EP, June 26th ' Cavalier’ will be all yours”. To describe ‘ Cavalier’ 
in one word | would choose lulling. Tora's choice of collaborators to elevate her visions are very appealing — she has so far collaborated 
with Silence, Aliyah Otchere and Motherman. All in all producing four clean cut music videos out in just four months amidst UK lockdown. 
Impressive, to say the least. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Pisonia Prologue’ - the moody melodic song delivered with sure footed swagger that broke Tora onto the scene. 


FOR FANS OF: Joy Crookes, Jorja Smith, Arlo Parks. 


Document (Will Evan) | Kahreign (Annie Feng) | Talk Show (Matt Wilder) | Coach Party (Phoebe Fox) | Working Men’s Club (Andy Nicholson) 
| The Red Stains (Andi Callen) | Rainy Miller (Tom McKean) | caroline (Chan Kim) | Tora (Aliyah Otchere) 
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WORDS | DYLAN GRINKER 
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“The arts are what give people, 
not just entertainment, but solace, 
and pools to reflect with, and 
interact, and engage with. That's 


the colour of life, and without that 
stuff, life is, | wouldn t even say 
half as en joyable” 


| was relieved to find my next Zoom call would not be made to my family, where I'd have the displeasure 
of being reduced from son to IT technician. Nor with my mates, in a slightly more direct and hurtful way 
— from one of the lads to IT technician. No, | was speaking with Michael Spearman from the ever-evolving 
(most underrated band in Britain) Everything Everything. 


So there | was, on Zoom (you know, the future of music interviews) in a semi-state of Covid-19 lockdown, 
shooting the shit on the dreary weather and the novelty of Brexit. Our conversation ranged from the 
importance of humour, and what it takes to write an album (well, he was), to the unfortunate reminders 
that the environment is still burning, and the music industry currently melting. 


"| don’t want to put too much importance on music, because | mean it about all the arts really, but, | don't 
think it should be seen as this frivolous thing that like ‘oh we'll get to that at some point.’ 


"| was speaking to a friend the other day, who lives by himself, he’s single. He was saying you know, 
lockdown has been okay, but it feels like all the colour has been drained out of my life. Because the arts 
are what give people, not just entertainment, but solace, and something to reflect with, and interact, and 
engage with. That's the colour of life, and without that stuff, life is, | wouldn't even say half as enjoyable." 


It is such a completely sad state of affairs and even worse when you consider that some of our great, 
historic venues might have to close their doors for good. The only positive thing | can think to come out 
of this situation is we'll have a lot of UK artists touring in the UK. 


"It'll be more, sort of like, shop local,” Mike chuckles, in response. 


“Everyone sort of looks at the Ed Sheerans, and the Adeles and goes ‘look how many millions they bring 
into the country’. And the arts do bring in a huge amount to the country. But we need the smaller venues 
to create those artists. It’s like trying to have a premier league football team, without having football at 
school.” 


“It’s a very strange time. We're looking to do something with smaller venues. And actually just doing our 
normal tour, cause that helps. And it helps in terms of the live music scene, and venues, venues being 
used, and people getting paid. But also, selfishly, we just wanna play shows again. We just want to play 
the new stuff to fans, because that’s a massive reason for why we do, what we do.” 


Yes, the irreverent Everything Everything are making waves again. For the fifth time. It’s called 
Re-Animator, and as I’m sure you've heard from one voice or another, it follows a discography of pure 
class, pure unadulterated pop exuberance, pure... silliness? 


“We like to go into those spaces where it’s like ‹ Оооооћ, can we do this? Is this terrible?". That's exciting 
to us. | think that’s missing from a lot of music, that playfulness of taking a risk and thinking something 
is funny you know? If you look at someone like the Beatles, there’s loads of just like playful, fun, stuff in 
the music and the lyrics.” 


Booking themselves in for two-week slot at the local saloon (RAK studios), with to-the-point, American 
indie producer, John Congleton. Streamlining their process in a mere few weeks, Mike places impetus on 
breaking free of the preconceptions to how they have previously recorded. 


“For someone like Congleton to come along and be like “Well, you don't have to do it like that. I've made 
loads of records in two weeks.” 


Re-Animator delivers all you could wish for in an Everything Everything album: The ever-present jostle 
between a falsetto gifted by gods, and a delivery so peppery that you feel Higgs’ mind has been hi-jacked 
by an internal teleprompter running at dangerous speeds. Instrumentally, guitar riffs which only have 
your best interest at heart, and a backbone that never misses a beat. Unless they decide to. All this 
combined creates something that is greater than the some of great parts. That's sort of their vibe. What's 
the secret? 


"| think it’s kind of a good thing to remind people, | think a lot of people think, well, with music you either 
have it or you don't. You know, after this I’m gonna practice. | could not practice, but a) І enjoy it. And b) 
| want to get better. And | feel like, playing live and stuff. Obviously we're not playing at the moment, but 
the audience deserves a good performance and you know, they've paid their money. They don't wanna see 
a bunch of idiots half playing the songs. We take pride in playing the songs well." 


You've said, lyrically, the idea which permeates throughout the album is the hypothesis by Julian Jayne: 
The Bicameral Mind. It's the idea that the mind once operated in which cognitive functions were divided 
between the ‘ doing’ and ‘receiving’. Jayne puts the idea of our ancient obsession over god-worship down 
to this ‘receiving’ section, as it’s believed we were hearing auditory hallucinations through a higher 
power. It’s a fascinating idea, and one that really captures the imagination. But | was interested to see 
if the bands interpretation of the hypothesis carried any relatable weight into our modern landscape? 


“Well the idea of the split brain in terms of... how we receive messages? Are we conscious? Are we woken 
up to the world, or are we all sort of zombiefied? Are we receiving messages in terms of, how we receive 
news these days? Propaganda. Fake news.” 


Finally, Mike, | can state with absolute clarity: | don't like the cut of your jib... is a lyric from the hit song 
“Run The Numbers’ on the 2017 masterpiece A Fever Dream. Is there anyone out there who's jib just 
doesn’t cut it for you? 


“Ha, well | mean there's some obvious ones." 


WORDS | DAVID SUE | PHOTO | SIMON RAYMONDE 


Back in 2016, Simon Raymonde - the man who has steered the venerable independent label Bella Union 
for the past 20 years - found himself in the unusual position of attending the Brit Awards. Thanks to one 
of his label's star signings Father John Misty, who was nominated for a Brits Best International Male Solo 
Artist Award, Raymonde had received an invite to Britain’s most ostentatious (some might say shallow) 
music biz awards ceremony. Suffice to say, the event was not to Raymonde’s liking. 


“You do feel like a misfit,” he says of his Brits experience. “But in a way, that’s who Bella Union are... 
misfits! When you're at those big industry events and you see your artist up on the big screen next to 
names like Lady Gaga and Katy Perry, you do smile inside. You're like ‘fuck you guys! We're entitled to sit 
at this table as much as you are’. You've fully earned your place at those type of events.” 


Simon Raymonde has more than earned his place. As the founder and chief of Bella Union, he’s piloted 
one of the UK’s most enduring and respected independent record labels for over two decades. During 
that tenure, he’s overseen releases from and nurtured a breathtakingly diverse array of artists, including 
Fleet Foxes, Beach House, Mercury Rev, Explosions in the Sky, John Grant, The Flaming Lips, Laura Veirs 
and countless more. And, most importantly - as highlighted by that rare excursion to the Brit Awards - 
Raymonde and Bella Union have proudly and passionately flown the flag for UK indie labels at a time 
when circumstances are becoming ever more precarious for the independent scene. 


At the very heart of his philosophy — like all the best independent labels — is a resolutely humanistic 
approach to working with his artists. Indeed, it’s telling that Raymonde often uses the term ‘family’ when 
discussing his relationships with his label’s roster. 


“You spend far more time with these people than your own family,” he chuckles. “In a way, the label has 
sort of replaced my actual family! My kids, they're grown up and off doing their own thing. But working 
with artists, it’s morning, noon and night. You're dealing with these people constantly — there's a deep 
connection. It’s a big responsibility. But | think the key to do it, though, is that you want to do it because 
you don’t want anyone else to fuck it up. These are all lovely, creative people. And you want the absolute 
best for them. You want to see them grow and realise their potential. To see that happening, it’s the 
ultimate reward.” 


Of course, given his background, it’s hardly surprising that Simon Raymonde favours such a community 
over commodity approach with his label. A founding member of ethereal pop legends Cocteau Twins, 
Raymonde, alongside his bandmate Robin Guthrie, first conceived Bella Union in 1997 as a reaction to 
their own negative experiences of the music industry. 


Bruised by his dealings with the Cocteau Twins’ record label, 4AD, Raymonde decided to start a label 
which would allow his band to release their own music. However, when Cocteau Twins split up shortly 
after, Raymonde decided, rather than dissolve Bella Union, he would continue running the record label – 
and, most crucially, share all the wisdom he'd accrued from the music industry. 


“My experiences hadn't been great with record labels as an artist,” he explains. “So Bella Union was very 
much a reaction to that. The thinking was, ‘let’s start the sort of label that we'd like to sign to’. But it 
took me a very long time to understand how to run a label properly. | started from ground zero and it took 
me several years to fully get a handle on it. Everyone’s different. There’s no ‘one size fits all’ policy with 
dealing with artists. Some can be left to their own devices. Others need more encouragement.” 


As he mentions, it took a while for Bella Union to really make their presence felt within the UK music biz. 
Early signings such as Dirty Three, Lift To Experience and The Czars helped cement the label’s reputation 


Responsible for launching numerous artists, 

from Fleet Foxes to Father John Misty to Beach House, 
Bella Union is rightfully hailed as one of 

the country’s most beloved independent labels. 

New Sounds speaks to the man behind the label, 
simon Raymonde, to reflect on a memorable 

two decades and discover what it really takes 

to he a Bella Union artist. 


for making bold, adventurous acquisitions. It wasn’t until the year 2007, however, that Bella Union’s 
credibility began to translate into commercial success. 


After taking “a massive gamble” on a then-unknown Seattle indie band called Fleet Foxes, Raymonde 
ended up scoring the biggest hit of his label’s career. With their self-titled 2008 LP, Fleet Foxes managed 
to clock up 100 consecutive weeks in the charts, ending up with the year’s biggest selling independent 
album. 


"| don’t think I'll experience success on the same scale as Fleet Foxes again,” he admits. “They were 
kind of a phenomenon. How often does that really happen: for a new band to suddenly come along, out of 
nowhere, and sell a million records? | really don’t think that could happen again with the way that 
streaming has taken over. We sold over a million albums in Europe, and all of those were CD sales. 
Everything we did with that band seemed to work.” 


Given the impressive diversity and breadth of their roster, can Simon Raymonde pinpoint exactly what it 
takes to be a Bella Union artist? 


"In the beginning," he says, “I would literally sign anyone if | thought it was amazing. Forget about what 
they were like as people, | didn’t even bother to look into that. But as the years went by, | realised that 
was a ridiculous way to signing artists. It’s a bit like buying a house from looking at a photograph! Getting 
to know the people, seeing what makes them tick — that's the key to signing someone. | realised that | 
didn’t want anyone on the label that | didn’t like. It’s all about the relationships.” 


That much is obvious from the way Raymonde talks about his label’s most recent acquisition, the Salford 
soul singer Ren Harvieu. After a lengthy seven year absence — during which she was dropped by a major 
label, Island Records, and had suffered mental and physical health problems — Harvieu finally released 
her stunning second LP, ‘Revel In The Drama’, on Bella Union back in April. It’s another fantastic example 
of the ‘family’ atmosphere that Raymonde so carefully encourages on his label. 


“It’s a real thrill to be working with her,” Raymonde enthuses. "| was already a huge fan of her voice. I've 
met quite a few singers over the years, who've been in the same situation as Ren — young girls who got 
picked up by big record labels but didn’t have the experience to handle the situation. It’s just brilliant to 
be involved with her making her comeback. It’s been seven years since her first album, so this feels more 
like a real debut record for her.” 


Hearing Raymonde discussing his latest signing with such giddy excitement, you quickly realise that Bella 
Union’s enduring success, ultimately, boils down to one key thing — their founder's boundless enthusiasm 
and relentless appetite for discovering new music. 


And, most reassuringly, those characteristics won't be disappearing any time soon. Having celebrated 
Bella Union's 20th birthday back in 2017, Simon Raymonde is already looking forward to the next two 
decades of his fabulous label. Long may he continue gate-crashing those swanky, shallow music industry 
parties. 


"Most likely l'II still be doing this in 20 years, because there's nothing else | can do,” he laughs. "The key 
to itis waking up in the morning and still feeling excited about music. | might wake up and think ' oh god, 
I've got about a million emails to get through’. But the minute you discover a new band and press play 
on Spotify, you get hooked again. As long as there are people who find this stuff as obsessive as | do, l'Il 
continue doing this." 


WORDS | BRYONY WILSHAW | PHOTO | NEELAM KHAN VELA 
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It's late afternoon on a Monday and I’m speaking to Sidonie B, 
the drummer. Sid answers the phone with a strong but friendly 
northern accent, to be expected from a Yorkshire lass like herself. 


Music runs in the blood of the Hand-Halfords as their father Adam 
was a drummer in 80's indie band, The Train Set. 


"When we were growing up," Sidonie recalls, "We were surrounded 
by music and Dad introduced us to loads of bands that we still 
listen to today, but he never pushed us into it. | remember hearing 
him play the drums and thinking ‘hell yeah, this is what | want to 
do too." 


Yet, despite her Dad being a professional musician, Sidonie is 
self-taught. “He taught me a very basic drum beat but then he left 
me to it. | think because he was self-taught he wanted the same 
for me." 


Sid reflects on her experiences growing up in Halifax, a minster 
town in West Yorkshire. To most Halifax is associated with the 
eponymous bank, founded there in the 1800s. If you were alive 
in the early 2000s you'll probably be thinking of Howard, the guy 
from the banking adverts who made a career out of singing about 
the banks current offers to the melody of Tom Jones’ ‘ Sex Bomb’. 


"Growing up in Halifax was interesting for sure," she says, "But 
there wasn't a lot going on which meant we had to look outside 
of the town for inspiration. We went to Leeds, Sheffield and 
Manchester and hung out with people there because being in a 


band in Halifax was definitely difficult and we seemed to be the 
only ones doing what we were doing. There were a few rock bands 
but no one making similar music to us, so it was kind of hard 
finding our feet. In a way, it was a bit of a blessing in disguise as it 
made us more passionate and determined as we had it quite hard 
from the start". 


We get chatting about the band's name ‘The Orielles’ and | find it's 
not only derived from the French word for ‘ear’, but it also pays 
homage to the band's interest in Northern Soul music. 


“At the time of picking the name we were listening to a lot of 
Northern Soul bands like The Shirelles so | guess we kind of took 
inspiration from that too," says Sid. 


The band signed to Heavenly records - who represent the likes King 
Gizzard & The Lizard Wizard - in late 2016 and it's here things 
started to take off for the then-teens. 


"When we got management and label interest we started to take 
things more seriously," she explains. "It proved to us that we could 
do something more with it rather than just jam, play songs and do 
the occasional one-off show." 


The Orielles released their debut album Silver Dollar Moment 
in February 2018, receiving rave reviews and acres of press 
coverage. The album is peppered with groovy indie-pop songs 
featuring elements of surrealism and a feel-good vibe throughout. 
Their second album, Disco Volador, was released back in February 
and saw the band further flexing their artistic muscles. 


Sid tells me the band toyed with whether to name one of the tracks 
“Disco Volador' or use it as the title of the album. They opted 
for the latter because when it's translated in Spanish, it literally 
means ' flying disc’. She explains. “With the album having a space 
theme throughout, we decided to use the name for the album in the 
end and metaphorically, flying and having a good time represents 
being in the band." 


| asked Sid one of those annoyingly hard questions to answer: give 
me three words to describe Disco Volador and her answer was 
"space to boogie", which can be interpreted in a couple of 
different ways, but | think it's spot on. 


The band are known for their creativity and DIY style when it comes 
to their artwork and music videos. However, Sid tells me they have 
decided to hand over the creative reigns and would love to work 
with an animator for videos from their new album. Their aim is to 
do something a bit different to what they have done before, whilst 
tying it in with the theme of outer space. 


While live plans are currently uncertain due to COVID-19, the 
band are clearly itching to return to life on the road. Much like the 
wonderful, eclectic music they make, The Orielles are constantly 
drawn to new challenges and experiences. "| guess everyday is 
kind of different in the sense," she says, reflecting on touring 
life. "When we're touring it's really fast-paced and we travel to 
different cities and meet new people. Everyday is different." 
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SSS very random 
e 3 Here at New Sounds, we have found it not just difficult, but uncomfortable, heart-wrenching and 
' SA and abrupt sobering, to properly articulate what is going on in the world right now. In fact, we won’t ever find the 
right words. The very least that all of us can do, however, is speak up, stand up and educate ourselves. 


SS been signed up to Dirty Hit Records and nominated for a The murder of George Floyd by Minneapolis police officers served as a world-wide catalyst for change. 


His death has triggered millions of responses and protests against police brutality and systematic 
Brit Award and the BBC's Sound of 2020. Rising otar Bea Kristi, racism. While self-reflection is welcomed and encouraged, we must understand that it isn’t enough 
to undo the racist structures that uphold the injustices seen so regularly in our society. While we see 
white Hollywood stars checking and acknowledging their privilege - “I take responsibility” - structural 
racism still lives on, deep and powerfully embedded in our systems. 


Individuals in the music industry have observed and championed the Black Lives Matter movement, 
both creating and taking part in ‘ Black Out Tuesday’ on 2nd June - a social media blackout in response 
to the murders of George Floyd, Ahmaud Arbery, Breonna Taylor and countless other Black citizens 
by the police. #TheShowMustBePaused was the hashtag created by organisers Jamila Thomas and 
Brianna Agyemang, two Black industry executives at Atlantic Records and Platoon, respectively. On 
their website (theshowmustbepaused.com), it is stated that it “was born from the notion that this is 
everyone's fight... The music industry is a multi-billion-dollar industry. An industry that has profited 
predominantly from Black art. Our mission is to hold accountable the industry at large, including 

| 1 | 0 major corporations and their partners, who benefit from the efforts, struggles and successes of Black 
people.” 


Black squares filled social media platforms in light of ‘Black Out Tuesday’. It saw major record 
labels and companies pledging money to social justice and anti-racist initiatives; Sony Music Group 
have committed $100 million, as have Warner Music Group, while Interscope Records didn’t release 
any music that week. Kanya King, the founder of the Music of Black Origin awards (Mobos) has felt 
however that while these multi-million dollar pledges from such established labels show endearing 
generosity, it is also “pretty galling to read some of the announcements or pledges and statements of 
solidarity when our previous calls fell on deaf ears.” 


As ‘Black Out Tuesday’ gathered momentum, it saw a collective of Black music industry executives 
from the likes of Spotify, Sony, Universal Music Group, Live Nation and Warner, forming the Black 
Music Coalition. “Through inspiration by, and in alliance with #TheShowMustBePaused”, the Black 
Music Coalition penned a letter to the leaders of the UK music industry, reading that it “has long 
been a microcosm for these injustices and they continue to play out within the companies you lead, 
companies which we are a part of.” 


The 2018 UK Music diversity report saw ethnic minorities representing just 17.8% of roles within the 
British music industry, with even less at an executive level, the level made up of the ‘decision makers’. 
Afryea Henry-Fontaine, senior marketing manager at Virgin EMI/ Universal Music Group, expressed 
that it is those who control the budgets that decide if an act is going to be signed, “that’s where there 
isn't diversity at all, at that capital-controlling level.” A lack of Black music industry executives is 


۷ synonymous with the lack of rising Black musicians, a cycle that hasn’t yet been broken. 
ӯ * 2019 saw the first Black British male solo artist to headline the iconic Glastonbury festival - Stormzy. 
On stage in what appeared to be a stab vest, Stormzy told the crowd that “it’s only the f***ing 


beginning.” One year on, we see Stormzy and his company #Merky pledging £10 million over the next 
ten years to help organisations that are supporting racial equality around the world. In a statement 
released through the company, it reads: “The uncomfortable truth that our country continuously fails 
to recognise and admit, is that black people in the UK have been at a constant disadvantage in every 
aspect of life - simply due to the colour of our skin.” One year on from such an iconic moment, Stormzy 
sees himself at Black Lives Matter protests, rallying for something that no one should ever have to 
rally for. 


“If we weren't oppressed, we wouldn't be shouting. We would just be living our lives. | want you to 


understand that we are not just crying or shouting. This is a real pain, this ain’t some sort of trend, 
this is real life and this has been our reality for hundreds and thousands of years.” Stormzy’s words 
ring soberingly true - it is not just a trend, it is not just a black square on social media to keep up 

appearances, it is a change that needs to happen and needs to keep happening. 


WORDS | DAVID SUE 


It's 10pm. The drinks are flowing; you're surrounded by like-minded 
music lovers; and, best of all, you're listening to your favourite band 
blasting out their greatest hits — life doesn’t get any better does it? 
There is, however, one little caveat to this lovely scenario — every- 
thing is happening online, on your Twitter feed, rather than inside a 
gig venue. Welcome, in these post-COVID times, to the joyous realm 
of #TimsTwitterListeningParty. 


The ongoing coronavirus pandemic has, of course, massively 
impacted the way we engage with our favourite bands and artists. 
With live music venues closed down for the foreseeable future, the 
world’s musicians — in typically resourceful fashion — have taken 
their talents online, presenting all manner of live gigs, festivals and 
specially recorded self-isolation songs. 


There is, however, one particular event that has stood out amongst 
our quarantine music options: Tim Burgess’ Twitter listening parties. 
Since it first launched in March, shortly after UK lockdown began, 
Tim Burgess’ social media gathering has become a real sanctuary for 
music fans. The premise is simple: The Charlatans’ frontman picks a 
classic album, gets the artist behind the album to live tweet about it, 
and we — the music fan — has a thoroughly marvellous time. 


Taking place every evening from around 6pm, the parties have 
provided fans a welcome opportunity to revisit their fave records 
while forgetting the depressing outside world for a couple of hours. 


Over the past few months, we've had guitarist Paul ‘ Bonehead’ 
Arthurs talking with real emotion about the first three Oasis albums 
(and the imperious B-side compilation The Masterplan); Blur’s Dave 
Rowntree has reflected on his band’s iconic Parklife LP, and Pete 
Doherty and Carl Barat have shared insights into The Libertines’ 
gloriously ramshackle debut Up The Bracket. Newer artists have also 
been involved, from Wolf Alice and The Orielles to The Lathums and 
Blossoms. 


Testament to the unifying power of music, those parties have 
provided no shortage of feel-good stories. After an event for 
Mansun’s 1997 debut LP ‘Attack of the Grey Lantern’, two 
members of the band, singer Paul Draper and drummer Andie King, 
reconnected and decided to perform together for the first time in 17 
years. There's also been numerous stories about music fans who's 
rediscovered old friends they used to go gigging with. 


Its no wonder Tim Burgess is pleased as punch. "The most 
amazing thing about the listening party is that everyone has said how 
enjoyable it is to listen to an album in its entirety, and that gives 
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hope,” he says. “I think people have realised through the listening 
parties that it’s an experience that shouldn’t be devalued, it actually 
does something to your spirit, to your soul and makes life a little bit 
more enjoyable. A good record should take you on a magical trip.” 


For those of us desperately starved of live music, Tim’s Listening 
Parties have been a real godsend — a comforting reminder of 
the world we left behind a few months ago. On a deeper, more 
sentimental level, however, they're also a sharp reminder of how 
the album functions as a real art form. In these times of streaming 
platforms, when so many artists are more concerned with single 
releases than creating an extended body of work, 
#TimsTwitterListeningParty has firmly emphasised the importance 
of the long-player — a collection of songs with a strong theme, 
purpose and emotional resonance. Something we ought to 
experience from start to finish; a layered, nuanced collection of 
songs with all the accompanying ebbs and flows. 


In many years time, when we look back upon on lockdown 2020, 
we'll remember those endless Netflix binges, those awkward Zoom 
meetings, and those half-arsed attempts at exercising with Joe 
Wicks. Most of all, though, we'll think of those wonderful evenings 
listening to our favourite albums, glass of wine in hand, while 
sharing in that joyful communality so unique to music fans. 
Tim's Twitter Listening Parties — we heartily salute you. 
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David Ambrose can afford the title of legend. When you not only play bass in many seminal sixties’ 
bands but then think to yourself at the age of twenty two ‘it’s all going a bit crazy here’ it's time for a 
break and then go on to have a career in the music business for over thirty years and instrumental in 
the careers of artists such as Talk Talk, Radiohead, Pet Shop Boys, Gang of Four, AC/DC, Blondie, Kate 
Bush, Duran Duran and Transvision Vamp. Then you are legend. In a world where that title is overused, 
we managed to meet up with David Ambrose ahead of publishing his memoirs for a brief insight into 
his early career and the day he signed the Sex Pistols. 


Not many people have heard of Shotgun Express but now you know. They were the band that started 
David’s career and where he played Bass with his friends Rod Stewart and Mick Fleetwood who then 
went on to from Fleetwood Mac (Mick) and The Jeff Beck Group (Rod). When Rod left, the band split 
and David went on a tour with Cat Stevens. 


“We toured with Cat Stevens who paid us all very badly, maybe eight quid a gig if | recall. However, 
that might have been the management's choice, not necessarily Cat's. | was having a whale of a time 
so | wasn't too fussed but these poor other guys in the band who were seasoned pro's had a lifetime of 
being ripped off or taken for granted, it’s how it was, they were as socialist as they come’ David rolls 
his eyes and laughs. As a look of youthful menace crosses his face, he recalls. "Some of the guys and 
| took all of Cat Stevens clothes away." Why? "Because the guys were so so angry that no one would 
listen to their demands. In the end after hours of searching, the show had to go on and he had to come 
on stage in a raincoat for the whole show. Naked." David is rolling laughing by this point. "Can you 
believe that afterwards we were all asked back? It must have been a lesson well learned. No harm 
done that's the way it was in the sixties." 


After the tour Mick Fleetwood asked David if he wanted to start a band? Fleetwood Mac. “They were 
my friends as well as two people forming a band. | found it very hard at the time as | was quite torn 
between Mick's new band and working for my other friends Brian Auger and the Trinity with Julie 
Driscoll who by then were my then becoming a successful sixties pop group. What a choice that was 
to be. "That choice was the biggest crossroads in my career as a musician," he recalls. The dilemma 
was that, as a bass player getting all the material together, David had learned it off by heart and was 
able to play it all in two days and the new band would require starting from scratch. David's mind was 
made up for him as the song ‘ Wheels on Fire’ entered the charts. David and the band toured the world 
with Led Zeppelin after the hit went global. Both David and Mick remain friends to this day; in fact, 
Mick is godfather to David's daughter. By the late sixties, after the Wheels On Fire tour supporting Led 
Zeppelin, David toured with the likes of Sam and Dave, and played TV shows with the likes of Monkees 
and King Crimson. Then, at the ripe old age of 22, just when he thought he'd had enough? He went on 
tour with Arthur Brown (The crazy world of Arthur Brown) famous for his worldwide hit ‘Fire’, playing 
bass dressed up as a pope... and then it was enough! 


The most natural step for David now was to get a proper job with a wage, but like most musicians they 
never stray far from the creative juice that keeps them lubricated. “I convinced EMI that | would make 
a great Talent Scout,” he recalls. David started work with EMI located on the famous Denmark Street, 
London which was nicknamed Tin Pan Alley as it housed most of the music publishing companies of 
the time. David's job was to pick hits. "I was told to pick three or four songs which | thought would be 
hits and if | picked the right ones, | was a success and that was my training.” David was successful and 
he credits this to his time at EMI. 


"Thats the reason | became a great A&R man, it was because the company was great and 
they had loads of money to sign anything." Grinning, he rubs his hands together. "Some- 
thing we don't have much of these days. | had a friend who worked on the NME who | knew and 
| trusted his instincts. Suddenly | got a call, ‘Dave, there's this band you should check them 
out, come down to the 100 Club today’. When we got there, the place was empty apart from 
the Sex Pistols playing. As we walked to the front and listened to them, | had this strange feel- 
ing and funnily enough that day was like the perfect punk storm. My morning had started with me 
feeling generally really pissed off with my boss who was banging on how great Queen were and there 
was depressing news on the TV, I'd been watching the news, Front Line and | was bored, | walked out 
of the office | thought I’m going to have to do something today! Back at the 100 Club we walked to 
the front near the stage, the main thing | thought was that they were quite a good band, they could all 
play and were good players. | watched a couple of songs and | thought great and my main comparison 
was that they were not unlike nursery rhymes in the way they were written. Then | walked down to the 
side of the stage to find Malcolm Mclaren, who | was to find out was their manager, and | said this is 
really cool and he said ‘| don't have anything on me? a demo or anything’. We left and then when | got 
back to the office my boss Terry Slater said, “David? David? Ambrose? What's happening?". | said I’ve 
found this band the Pistols and they are going to change the world. Just as | said that Malcolm runs 
in the door, he's somehow bypassed reception and ran into Terry’s office. | said ‘Malcolm hello what 
you doing here?’. And he gave me this tape and | turned and said to Terry you've got to sign this so he 
listened to it and he said to me “have we got to do this?” and | said DO IT and looked him straight in 
the eye and repeated it. DO IT. At this time he had started to have faith in me. He looked at me terrified 
and | said DO IT! DO IT! and the deal was done.” 


What were the tracks on the tape? 


“Anarchy in the UK’, ‘Pretty Vacant’ and one other so we did the deal. EMI signs them. Then 
Bill Grundy and that TV interview happened and all hell breaks loose. Someone at the top? who 
knows? decides they should not be on this label and not sure if it was an artist or an employee or 
management? | can’t prove it and never will. But they DID NOT WANT THIS BAND ON the prestigious 
label that was EMI! Then someone (who | won't name names) asked everyone to a meeting and at this 
round table meeting asked everyone who had signed them? and they all goaded me “go on Dave go on 


AND 
THEY ARE GOING 
TO CHANGE THE 
WORLD" 


Dave” and | said | did and (she) said “you disgust me, you absolutely disgust me” Nice. Sadly, that was 
the general feeling from the top and | was beginning to realise this could be the beginning of the end. 


“After this | was demoted to an office with bars on the window like | was a captive. | have no idea if this 
was because | signed a band which brought disrepute to EMI? | can’t prove it. But that year we had 
an end of year EMI party which was attended by hundreds of EMI staff. Part way through they played 
‘Anarchy’ and | jumped up to dance to it with my secretary Ann Lesley who was a wonderful woman. 
| looked round at one point and there was only me and her dancing? They had all gone. That was it | 
thought to myself as we danced right there and then as hard and as fast as we could, this is the end 
for me. It was, but only really the end of the Pistol's saga. | now had to claw my way up the greasy pole 
again and began by signing Dexys Midnight Runners and Tom Robinson. Here we go again!” 


The interview with David took place in the private dining area of the Dakota hotel, Manchester. 
Thanks to all the staff for their hospitality and privacy. They both ate from the main menu. 
www.dakotahotels.co.uk 
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Andrew Weatherall Remembered 


The music world lost a true visionary 
when Andrew Weatherall tragically 
тер away іп February. New Sounds 
ooks back on the influential DJ and 
producer’s musical legacy 


It’s hard to know where to begin when reminiscing back to the 
brilliance and innovation of Andrew Weatherall’s career. 
A musician, DJ and producer who broke down barriers between 
rock and dance music. A truly inspirational figure in the game. 


He was known as the Guv’nor to many and it's evident to see why 
he held such an impressive moniker. A career spanning over 30 
years, from indie dance floor-fillers to experimental techno. A 
man who repeatedly broke the rules, pushed boundaries and was 
determined not to be pigeonholed to one genre. He cited Donna 
Summer's ‘Love To Love You Baby’ produced by electro-pop 
pioneer Giorgio Moroder to be the first record that sparked his 
enthusiasm for music. 


Weatherall moved to London in the late 1980s. His record 
collection and music knowledge quickly caught the attention of 
Nicky Holloway who hired him at club night Trip. Danny Rampling 
was another admirer of his musical prowess and invited him to 
play at seminal club Shoom. He later became a key member of the 
influential fanzine and club night Boy’s Own. 


In 1990, Boy's Own Productions was set up under the London 
Records umbrella. Weatherall now found himself in demand 
doing remixes. His first studio work was a remix of Happy Mondays 
‘Hallelujah’ alongside Paul Oakenfold. In that same year, he 
produced Primal Scream’s ° Screamadelica' album, considered one 
of the most influential British albums of all time. 


Following that pivotal moment, he delved into collaborative project 
The Sabres of Paradise and joined forces with Keith Tenniswood 
on Two Lone Swordsmen. The pair later set up the label Rotters 
Golf Club. It was on this imprint Weatherall released his debut 
solo EP ‘The Bullet Catcher's Apprentice’, followed by debut solo 
album .A Pox on the Pioneers’. His later works included producing the 
album ‘Tarot Sport’ for Fuck Buttons and teaming up with Battant’s 
Timothy J. Fairplay as The Asphodells. 


To define this man to five tracks was always going to be 
a mammoth task but here are my selections. 


Primal Scream — Loaded (1990) 

It's fair to say that prior to the release of ‘Screamadelica’, Primal 
Scream were considered a bit of a joke, especially in the media’s 
eyes. Andrew Weatherall changed all that. The release of Primal 
Scream’s self-titled album didn’t get the acclaim that was desired 
from the group, but Weatherall was a fan of the eponymous album 
and published a positive article about it in fanzine Boy’s Own. 


They later crossed paths and it was suggested that Weatherall 
should remix Primal Scream's ‘I’m Losing More Than I'll Ever 
Have’ for a fee of £500. His first attempt at remixing the track 
was knocked back by the band for being too respectful to the 
original. Primal Scream guitarist Andrew Innes instructed 
Weatherall to “just fucking destroy it”. He decided to reinvent 
the track and used samples that included ‘Loaded’ from the film 
The Wild Angels, vocals from The Emotions “1 Don't Wanna Lose 
Your Love’, drum samples from Eddie Brickwell’s ‘What | Am’ and 
jazz elements from John Hawkins ‘Freestyle’. The single received 
rave reviews and reached number 16 on the UK Single Charts. The 
album ' Screamadelica’ was released 18 months later and received 
the first-ever Mercury Prize. 


Saint Etienne — Only Love Can Break Your Heart 

(Andrew Weatherall's A Mix In Two Halves Remix) (1990) 

The rattling bassline is what makes this remix so special. A track 
intended for the dancefloor. In 1990, English band Saint Etienne 
recorded a cover version of Neil Young's ‘Only Love Can Break 
Your Heart’. This was one of Andrew Weatherall's earlier remixes 
and in this instance being respectful to a track turned out to be 
simply ingenious. The track is quite literally chopped into two halves. 
Broken down midway before dropping the lyric "easing a spliff 
from his lyrical lips” then the reemergence of that thumping bass 
kicks back in. Love it. 


My Bloody Valentine — ‘Soon’ (Andy Weatherall Mix) (1990) 
Andrew Weatherall was part of the movement that introduced 
indie kids to dance music and vice versa. His remix of Happy 
Mondays ‘Hallelujah’ with Paul Oakenfold was influential in 
guiding indie-dance into the mainstream. My Bloody Valentine’s 
‘Soon’ remix was another example of his witty imagination. Only 
Weatherall could have seen the feasibility in the noisiest and 
fiercest shoegazing and churn out a tune that could pack out a 
dancefloor. 


The Sabres Of Paradise — ‘Smokebelch Il’ (Beatless Mix) (1993) 
Andrew Weatherall despised the glitz and the glam. He released 
some of the most influential records for the likes of My Bloody 
Valentine, Primal Scream, New Order, and Happy Mondays. He 
found himself surrounded with future megastars of the time 
but he turned his nose up at the big league and decided to go 
underground. In 1993, Weatherall linked up with Jagz Kooner 
and Gary Burns to form The Sabres of Paradise. Their first 
single ' Smokebelch I’ was released on Warp Records. This musical 
supplement is delightful and mesmerising: the perfect after-party 
tune. 


Two Lone Swordsmen — ‘Hope We Never Surface’ (1998) 

After The Sabres of Paradise dissolved, Weatherall started a new 
project with Keith Tenniswood as Two Lone Swordsmen. They 
released the album ‘Stay Down’ on Warp Records in 1998. This 
release, in particular, possesses the flavour of Detroit duo 
Drexciya and showcases Weatherall’s more experimental side. 
A new favourite of mine. 


RIP Andrew Weatherall. 


A true musical genius. 
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Their 2020 plans may have 


but Brighton's i: 


The year 2020 should have been a defining month in the career of 
British DIY rockers Porridge Radio. 


After several years bubbling under the surface of the UK music 
scene, the Brighton-formed four-piece seemed poised to enter 
the spotlight and connect with a mass audience. Their second LP, 
“Every Bad’ — a follow-up to their low-key 2016 debut ‘Rice, Pasta 
and Other Fillers’ — was chalking up rave reviews in the NME, the 
Guardian and Pitchfork. The band were scheduled to fly to 
Austin, Texas, to perform at the prestigious South By Southwest 
conference. And, upon their return from the States, the band were 
due to embark on their biggest UK tour to date. 


All those live plans, of course, have been postponed in the face of 
the coronavirus pandemic. Porridge Radio’s 2020 itinerary — much 
like everyone else’s in the music industry — has been placed firmly 
on hold, with little idea of when activity will resume again. 


However, speaking to New Sounds on the very day that their 
UK tour is postponed, at the start of UK lockdown, the band’s 
singer and songwriter, Dana Margolin, is in surprisingly calm and 
pragmatic mood. 


“We just have to accept it,” Margolin tells us over the phone from 
her London home. “Right now, it’s not simply not safe or responsible 
to be out there playing shows. Missing out on South By Southwest 
was the hardest thing. It’s one of those events you dream about 
playing; we've been excited for months. Playing it can really help 
a band’s career. But that’s the way it goes. Right now, the music 
industry — the whole world — is on pause. We can wait it out.” 


Porridge Radio, it’s safe to say, are the very embodiment of the old 
proverb, ' patience is a virtue’. 


A product of Brighton’s fertile music scene, the band first took 
shape when Dana Margolin started writing songs while studying 
at the University of Sussex. After expanding into a full band — with 
the arrival of keyboardist Georgie Stott, bassist Maddie Ryall and 
drummer Sam Yardley — Porridge Radio spent four years plying 
their trade on Brighton and London's gig scenes. Their songs — a 
thrilling, bittersweet blend of art-rock, post-punk and jangle-pop 
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— earned them a modest but fervent fanbase amongst the DIY 
underground. 


It's only in the past 12 months, however, that Porridge Radio have 
truly threatened to spill over-ground. After signing to the esteemed 
indie label Secretly Canadian in December last year, the Brighton 
outfit have suddenly emerged as one of Britain's most hotly-tipped 
bands. Their aforementioned second LP, ‘Every Bad’, has already 
been hailed as one of 2020's finest LPs and a future Mercury Prize 
winner. 


Five years on from their formation, Porridge Radio are now finally 
reaping the rewards of their hard work. And nothing — not even a 
certain COVID-19 — will threaten the band's momentum. 


"We're a patient band,” says Margolin. “I think, to some people, 
we probably seem like a new band. But we've been doing this for 
five years, and there’s been loads of obstacles along the way. The 
new album (‘Every Bad’), we actually started writing that three 
years ago. But all those setbacks, they've only made us stronger. 
You know, it kind of makes sense that coronavirus has hit just as 
we're releasing our new album. It’s the story of this band — always 
being tested.” 


Indeed. In an age when so many young artists go from being 
complete unknowns to headlining arenas, Porridge Radio are a 
wonderful advert for the virtues of development and — there’s that 
word again — patience. Four years of slogging it on the DIY circuit 
has instilled a real resilience in Porridge Radio. Indeed, even when 
they were performing to the smallest of crowds, the four members 
never once wavered in their self-belief and ambition. 


"That's the thing,” says Margolin. “Even if you're playing a tiny 
show in some pub for no money, you have to believe what you're 
doing is special. Otherwise, it's just a self-indulgent hobby. As a 
band, you kind of have to mythologise what you're doing. You need 
to remind yourself that what you're doing is meaningful to people." 


Those years of operating on the margins, of quietly cultivating their 
craft, have proven invaluable to Porridge Radio’s development. As 
illustrated by their stunning new LP, “Every Bad’, the band may 


be fully prepared for world domination — but, thankfully, they’ve 
sacrificed none of their idiosyncrasies. Songs such as recent single 
‘Sweet’ are guttural, melodic and full of strange sonic curveballs. 
And Margolin - a songwriter who’s never been afraid to wear her 
heart on her sleeve — continues to deliver lyrics full of startling 
power and poetry. 


“I've always wanted to make music to be vulnerable,” she says 
defiantly. “When I’m writing songs, it’s a place where | speak my 
truth and show all my vulnerabilities. For some people, it’s not easy 
to be emotional and to open up. But music and art, they can allow 
people to unlock that part of themselves. | want my music to be 
part of that process.” 


Within just a few days of its release, it was clear that ‘Every 
Bad’ was having its desired effect upon audiences. Giddy with 
excitement, Margolin speaks about the “amazing reaction” from 
teenage listeners, reserving particular praise from one fan who, 
she says, “started up a whole Instagram fan account for us. That 
kind of thing really makes me emotional. To realise you have that 
impact on people.” 


Whilst Porridge Radio have been unable to meet their adoring 
public this year, the band have been busy, like so many musicians, 
harnessing the powers of social media and organising live 
streaming gigs. 


We live in unprecedented times and no-one really knows what’s 
around the corner. Whatever transpires, though, you can be sure 
that Porridge Radio — a band who know a thing or two about 
keeping patient — will continue to keep blowing hearts and minds 
with their glorious, life-affirming music. 


“With social distancing in place, musicians will just have to find 
new ways to interact with people,” says Margolin. “Right now, 
it’s all about making a space for yourself online. Engaging with 
fans in a different way. There’s so much uncertainty and fear out 
there. Artists, musicians, we all need to come together and find 
solutions.” 
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NS: How have you been during lockdown? 


JD: | have it lucky, frankly. We have a lot of space here and I’ve 
built a studio in my house so | can work a lot (hence the several 
projects coming to fruit this year). And I’ve been painting quite a 
bit. 


NS: What has kept you going in these exceptional circumstances? 


JD: | have been staying so busy that | haven't given myself 
breathing room to really get depressed. It is a tough time though, 
across the board. | also don't wake up and read the news anymore, 
which is such a simple thing to do in order to not fuck up your 
whole day right away. | now wait till I've at least had a cup of tea. 


NS: You are extremely prolific with tens of projects to your name, 
how have you been able to keep this up? 


JD: | have no job. This is my life's work so, again, lucky. 


NS: What is your favourite part of the process of making music 
and what keeps you going forward with the countless projects you 
have undertaken? 


JD: | love all the components, writing with a group, improvising, 
the process of recording along, or working with an engineer/ 
producer mixing. Coming up with the art or hunting down an artist is 
something | was born to do. 


NS: When you're working on projects with others instead of solo, 
how do the dynamics change? Are you still in charge or is it more 
of a democratic process for you? 


JD: In Oh Sees, | am basically in charge in terms of what gets 
focused on and used in the end. We write together mostly these 
days but there has to be a leader in terms of decisions. I’ve had 
cast-your-vote bands in the past, needless to say they aren't 
around anymore! Not to mention I’ve just been doing it so long | 
just fell into the role. 


NS: Outside of just your music, your videos also seem to elicit 
strong reactions. Who comes up with these ideas and what are you 
trying to get across especially with these videos, especially ones 
such as ‘Gholi’ (his band's 2019 single)? 


JD: That video in particular was simple in terms of aesthetic. | sent 
the lyrics to the creators Leo Nicholson and his wife; they based it 
on their interpretation of the lyrics which are fairly graphic and 
gory in nature. Sometimes l'Il have a seed of an idea that | will tell a 
creator, but honestly, most are just good artists who have a 
cool idea and | ask them to run with it. Other interpretations of 
our songs are usually more interesting than my own personal 
experience. 


NS: You have quite a unique sound. Do you have a particular 
process of recording and do you experiment within the studio or 
use more traditional methods? 


JD: | just bring in albums that | dig the sounds of and we try to use 
that as inspirations for the actual sound spectrum. For instance, on 
the record we have made this year | brought in Crass ‘Stations of 
the Crass’ and ‘Faust Tapes’. Both brilliant listens and fun to take 
tonal elements from and use them like really brittle, dry guitars, 
strange rooms sounds and lots of kick drum. We often experiment, 
it depends on the mood and how much time we have in the studio. 


NS: You have been able to keep such a wide fanbase, especially 
for Thee Oh Sees that have seen a lot of visible success in the UK 
for the last few years, especially for Smote Reverser. What do you 
think has led to your continued success as a band and a fanbase 
with such a range of ages? 


JD: We have been around for 100 years, | think we are old enough 
to appeal to an older generation and weird enough to appeal to a 
younger generation of kids who aren’t pleased with the type of 
popular music that’s out there, the sort of write-songs-to-make- 
money strategy isn’t satisfying to everyone’s ears and that’s the 
crack we fall into. 


NS: You also are part of a record label and have brought out artists 
such as Ty Segall and King Gizzard and the Lizard Wizard along with 
countless others. How much impact do you have on their music and 
how do you go about bringing these more out there artists to being 
mainstream, well known names? 


JD: You would have to ask them as i have no idea, but we do a lot 
of records for young bands. We don’t own anyone’s rights, which is 
the whole point of the label, they are free to do as they like when 
they move on. 


NS: What really interests you in new artists and what do you look 
for personally? 


JD: Something unique, someone that doesn’t sound like their 
contemporaries. We know what we like when we hear it and we 
love every release we have done. 


NS: Are there any bands right now that have really caught your 
attention? 


JD: Grave Flowers, Bongo Band, Flaccid Mojo and everything from 
Hausu Mountain Records - a real interesting label with their own 
thing going on. 


NS: What are your future plans when it comes to material, or have 
you been working on anything new while in lockdown? 


JD: | am working on a ton, too much one might say. 
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drummer Kenny Aronoff and bassist Fabrizio Grossi. > *€* NS:Who is someone you're loving right now? 
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the heels of his third studio LP ‘Light It Up’, and prior to his 2020 UK tour earlier this year Marcus King... discovered a band about three days ago called Dirty 
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(supporting Beth Hart), Kris Barras spoke to New Sounds to reflect on his journey so far. Honey. They’re an American band; apparently they’re independent 
and got really high up on the Billboard charts. I’m always just like 
Aw Sounds: When did you first realise you wanted to be a musician? seeing what's out there, and some of my old faves like Black Stone 


Kris: “Well | started playing when І was five years old, my dad was a guitar player so | would just со Cherry." 
and watch his band and you know back then it was easy for kids to go to pubs and watch bands. | don't 
really think that’s a thing anymore. Every weekend, my mum used to take me and my sister to go and NS: Being recently signed to a label, do you still get most of the 
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NS: As well as your father, who else has influenced you musically growing up? band. Everyone kind of puts their own little spin on you know the 


Kris: “Garry Moore was like my first guitar hero and it was mainly stuff that my dad listened to, drummer will have his own little thing, bass player has his own 
obviously we didn't have the internet so | just listened to whatever was in his record collection. Stuff little things and then when we come to the studios we just refine it 
like the Rolling Stones, Deep purple, Free, Boston, Foreigner stuff like that, classic rock stuff. When | that bit further so it's really like it’s quite a long process but it just 
got a little bit older | started digging around myself a bit more through magazines and stuff, | got into meant that when we went into the studio we knew exactly what we 
a bit more “metally” and instrumental guitar stuff. | went through a lot of different phases over the wanted and we knew exactly what we're were gonna do and you 
years. | used to take my pocket money down to the record shops in my local town every weekend and know we still had of the cuff creative things.” 
buy new stuff so it kind of started like that then the internet became a thing. By the time we've got a 

computer at home | was probably like 13,14 and | started discovering bands that мау. When the new NS: What are some of the biggest challenges for you working in the 

7 music industry and developing yourself as an artist? 

f Kris: “The financials are the hardest thing you know and there are 
a lot of bands that struggle. | was in a fortunate position earning 
fairly decent money as a fight trainer and a personal trainer in the 
gym. | was self-employed so | could afford to put money into the 
band. | invested a lot of my own money into this band | never had 
any investment from anyone else, so in the early days we'd come 
up to somewhere like Manchester to do a festival and we'd get paid 
like 50 quid for it and I'd have to pay the guys, the hotel, the fuel, 
drive the van. A band is a business; creative people don’t like to 
think of it that way, but it is and if you want to succeed you need 
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MARK E SMITH — THE MAN BEHIND THE MYTH 
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Show me someone that's met Mark E Smith and I'll show you some- 
one who probably thinks they've got him all sussed out. As leader 
and the general identity of The Fall since 1976, Mark E Smith had 
been in the limelight, albeit reluctantly, for the majority of his 
career, building up a now cult following up until his death in 2018 
and beyond. Despite the fame The Fall cultivated, there’s few 
people outside of his family who could genuinely say they knew the 
true Mark E Smith, leading to misleading opinions about his nature 
reaching levels people might actually associate with fact. In an 
attempt to unravel the weird and wonderful mind of Mark E Smith, 
| met with ex Fall member, manager, and one half of the ‘ Smith and 
Blaney’ duo, Ed Blaney, to dissect the well-affirmed ideas people 
have about Mark and to find the truth about who he really was 
from someone who knew. 


Ed and Mark had known each other since the late 90s where they 
met through Ed’s then band ‘Trigger Happy’ being asked to play 
an album launch for The Fall, “One of our mutual mates, JR, | think 
he’d done a bit of tour managing for The Fall and he heard my 
first demo and he gave it Mark, and he loved it. We were asked 
to play their album launch party, which was fucking great, a bit 
daunting but it was great.” Said Ed, “I wasn’t a fan (of The Fall), 
that's why we got along. | (had) liked ‘Hit The North’ and that had 
areal significant effect on my life. My mates put the 12” on of ' Hit 
The North’, (the lyric) ‘Cops can’t catch criminals’ really resonated 
with me.” It wasn’t long before Ed and Trigger Happy members Jim 
Watts and Dave Milner were invited into The Fall, where Ed took up 
the role of tour manager and later overall manager of The Fall, on 
top of being a musical contributor of the band as well. With the 
well documented history Mark E Smith has had with past members, 
you could say it’s an anomaly that Mark had so much trust in Ed so 
early on, and that their bond grew thicker rather than thinner as it 
went on, but what was their relationship really like? 


“It was fucking great. We were like brothers, best mates, and 
enemies sometimes, but in a good way. He'd wind me up and I'd 
wind him up, and he'd get the best out of me and I’d get the best 
out of him, lots of other members came and went but we survived 
as mates, we had some of the best nights ever together. He's 
fucking hilarious, one of his quotes was that he could clear a pub 
in two minutes, which he could, but he'd also have everyone in 
stitches with some of his jokes. He was just relaxed around me, he 
really admired what | did and what | brought to the table. He'd joke 
saying ‘when you fuck off everyone in the band thinks they're you 
and tries to be you, and it's a disaster’. 


The general consensus held about Mark E Smith is that he was 
difficultly approached, especially when not performing/within the 
bubble of The Fall, and you could say that over his time he built up 
a social wall to those trying to cross the border between his work 
and private life. Why was it that he felt he needed this added layer 
of protection when it came to people trying to gain an insight into 
his life? 


"He just didn't suffer fools, and he got a bad reputation or 
whatever, but he created that as well, it was part of the image. If 
he didn't have that he'd have just faded like most of the others. 
If you were alright and straightforward with him he was alright. 
Some fans loved it, the ‘I just got told to fuck off by Mark E Smith’ 
thing. I’ve been in the middle of the woods in Austria in a hotel 
in the middle of nowhere and he’s been spotted. There was this 
one time and there was this guy who was fucking 6 foot 4, one 
eye missing, looked like a hitman, and he made a B-line for Mark, 
and I’ve stepped in. Mark said ‘no its alright’, we got talking, had 
a drink with him, turns out he WAS a hitman, and he’d just come 
from Russia to see his daughter, and he was a big fan of Mark’s! 
With some it’s alright but you just get fucking bored of it, І suppose 
it depended what angle they had. If they wanted to talk about the 
current record he'd have all the time in the world for them, but 
if they just wanted to talk about the past or the 80s, that pissed 
him off, cos he was all about moving forward. | never saw him as a 
pop star, ever, and he liked that. He liked to get away from it all, 
away from people mithering him. He was very clever, and he had 
to be protective. The shit that he’s had and the amount of knives 
he’s had in his back, from ex members, mainly, and relationships. 


Being in the music industry for so long, people seem to think it’s 
this great career, but it's not, it’s fucking hard, more success more 
problems. You build up a thick skin through that and that’s what 
he had, and he was very careful about who he let into his circle, 
he wouldn’t give you more than 10 minutes, but the industry made 
him like that. He learned to protect himself, and he was very weary 
of journalists. He admired the ones that did their research, but 
others, I’ve seen him rip them apart. He’d get most of them pissed, 
so any idea of them getting one over on him (wasn’t going to 
happen). He wasn’t a nasty man yknow, no smoke without fire, 
there's always a reason." 


Unlike others of similar levels of fame to his, Mark never really 
welcomed the lifestyle that fame and fortune brought with it,opting 
to keep to his working class ideals in the majority of his day to 
day life where he probably could've adapted to a more glamorous 
lifestyle if he felt necessary. With this idea of resisted fame in 
mind, what was it about the limelight that he struggled to accept? 


"Well, he was famous wasn't he? But he fucking hated it. When 
he used to come round to my house he'd say ° I'd love їо get away 
from it’. We'd talk business and he'd be like ‘that’s it we're done 
let's go for a drink’. He was a hard worker. He was just like anyone 
else who's a brickie or a joiner, just a normal hard-working bloke, 
and he never looked down on anyone. They never had to ‘make it’ 
but that's because he never wanted to. People might think he was 
pissed off because he never ‘ made it’ but it’s no different between 
whether you make it or not. Those that supposedly ‘make it’ are 
fucking skint. They might have been on the cover of a magazine but 
they've got no money and they can't just go into a pub and have a 
pint like he could. Obviously he wanted to be heard but he didn't 
give a fuck about all of the fame side of things. He said to a few of 
the members ‘you'll never be rich playing in The Fall’, he'd make 
that clear, any idea of being rich forget it, it’s not going to happen. 
| think he respected the machine that was the press, the fame. You 
had to play a game, and even he did to a certain extent.” 


Aside from Mark himself, there have been, give or take, 66 other 
Fall contributors across its lifespan, with it being fairly apocryphal 
that he didn’t like the majority of those that he adopted into the 
group. “Well he didn't, it wasn't a social thing. There'll be a few of 
them that'll say they were close but there was a reason they got 
sacked, and he wasn’t very close to those that he fell out with. 
A lot of them let him down, and thought they could move onto 
bigger things, and that’s the biggest mistake you could make” 
Says Ed. Following this, it’s hard to ignore the amount of members 
that came and went from The Fall without assuming some level 
of dispensability held towards them from Mark, but was this the 
case and did Mark really underestimate the influence and ability of 
those that worked beside him? 


“Well if you challenged him somewhere you were out of your 
league or you weren't valid in it, you were up the road. He was 
proud of them all. Even the early ones, there must've been a time 
when they got on. People forget the break he gave them, because 
he did give a lot of people their break where they might not have 
gotten it anywhere else. Some of them were fucking awful, getting 
greedy, or too many drugs, stuff like that. It'd be interesting to get 
Marks take on it, but he thought good riddance, give them their 
money, let them fuck off. He was fearless so even if someone left 
just before they were going on stage, which happened a few times, 
he didn't give a fuck, the show went on. He would never be bent 
over a barrel." 


Of those 66 people who once contributed to The Fall, several 
posts have been taken up by Mark E Smith's then partners. Band 
members such as Brix Smith, Elena Poulou, Julia Nagel, and even 
his manager Pamela Vander, with whom he was in a relationship 
up until his death, had all played roles within the group, as well as 
the merging of Mark's private and work life. Why did he choose to 
run things this way so often, and what was it about the two sides of 
his life that he struggled to keep separate? 


"From where | was it was more manageable having them in the 
band. It came hand in hand, but he wasn't stuck to them like glue, 


he liked to break away and have fun. When Elena came along | 
remember he was going out with Julia Nagel at the time and she 
was playing keyboard and guitar, and It was my first tour managing 
straight in at the deep end. He said ' there's this girl coming pick 
her up from the airport 6 o clock, Elena’s her name’ and all that, 
next thing you know Julia's at the back of the bus and Elena's there 
at the front and he's snogging her and all that, and I’m thinking 
“fucking hell’. One time me and him went to Berlin on our own, 
and we went to see Elena play at this little gig, really cool place 
underground, and | just heard the bass, popped round and said 
“fucking hell is that Elena’, and | said just fucking get her in the 
band. | was cheating because it'd make my life a lot easier cos | 
wouldn't have him shouting at me ‘ where's my wife, where's Elena’ 
every fucking night, and obviously fans were all over her in the 
crowd, so it was easier just having her on the stage, that's how that 
came about. | can't speak for all of these wives, fuck me he sounds 
like Henry VIII doesn't he? (laughs). 


In The Fall's 42 year career span, excluding live albums and 
compilations, the group released 31 studio albums, which isn't 
far from an album per year. It's difficult to argue against The 
Fall's creative output in terms of consistency, and that definitely 
allowed Mark to keep his flame alight where others’ had burnt out. 
With this rate of output, it was a huge priority for Mark that the 
band would not be repetitive stylistically and not keep to the same 
formula as what's been and gone. With that you'd think there would 
come a sense of worry with quality, but how did he feel about his 
catalogue and did he ever worry about how fans might interpret 
the music he was putting out? 


“Well yeah, what a great back catalogue. We used to have a laugh, 
there was a moment where John Lydon credited him, and ‘took 
his hat off to him, and Mark was like ‘alright yeah shut up about 
it’ but he fucking did it yknow, he had the god of punk, allegedly, 
taking his hat off to him. It meant nothing to Mark, but | think 
underneath it probably did. Of course, you want people to like it, 
but there's loads of people that hated The Fall, who now say they 
loved them. He was very proud of his catalogue, | don't think he 
was sat at home wanking over it he always just moved onto the 
next one. | think if you're dedicated and you're real, you'll never 
lose that touch." 


An honorary member of the supposed ‘Unholy Trinity’, Mark E 
Smith never opted to follow the natural route to fame, often 
turning down opportunities others might have bitten off hands to 
seize. "The Fall was his life, he didn't give a fuck about anything 
else than that. There was a few times where we'd get massive 
offers, and I'd be like ‘come on lets do this it's a load of money we 
can do all sorts’ and he'd be like ‘no I’m not feeling it’. At the time 
| used to think ‘fucking hell all this work we've done’, but he was 
right, he always saw it a mile off, money’s not everything, | learnt 
my trade with Mark. He'd purposefully sabotage things, he'd have 
these big execs and indie types who thought they were smarter 
than Mark thinking ‘oh we've got The Fall’ and he'd wipe the floor 
with them and just drop them like a hat and pull the plug. It was 
with good reason as well a lot of the time." 


An intense life with an intense back catalogue to match, Mark E 
Smith led a life rich in controversy and conflicting opinion, but 
importantly, rich in integrity. It's important to remember that 
although opinions differ on what kind of person Mark was, his 
musical impact cannot be overlooked. With a new generation of 
bands taking direct influence from the work of The Fall, it's hard to 
underestimate the ascendancy he reached during his life, and fair 
to say he left a fitting mark on the music world. 


"(He was) A fucking great king really. A controversial king who 
outlived all of his critics. | hope he died a happy man, | always 
used to praise him and say 'you've done it! You've done it!’ cos 
when we first met he wasn't in the best of places but we certainly 
put it right on track. He was loved more than he was hated, and no 
one will ever get the real Mark E Smith because people just like to 
make their own version up of him, but if you knew him you couldn't 
have a bad thing to say about him." 
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most vital underground music venues, responsible for hosting early gigs 
from Black Midi, Squid and Black Country, New Road. Pre-lockcown, 

New Sounds enjoyed a night to remember at this beloved music 

institution 
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Crooner is such an ugly word. 
^ if one person can make it beautiful, 
it’s South London songwriter Matt 
Maltese. Ahead of releasing his latest 
album ‘Krystal’, its lead single 
‘Rom-Com Gone Wrong” _ 
was unleashed upon the world with a 
video that had a rather more DIV feel 
than the slick stylings of his debut LP. 
It may well have to do with an 
appreciation for awkward humour = 
something he shares with actor, 
filmmaker and the video's 
director Craig Roberts. Exploring the 
world of the visual and the melodic, 
New Sounds caught up with Matt to 
chat about the song, its video, 
and where music and art meet... 
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There’s a scene, two minutes into the video of ‘Rom-Com Gone 
Wrong’ when you know Matt Maltese is one hundred percent 
dedicated to his art. Shot through wobbling vintage Super 8 
cinematography, he stands waist deep in a debris covered lake; 
his eyes scrunched as water cascades over his hair and fills every 
facial orifice. “Apparently there were eels in there, or someone 
told me after shooting that scene anyway,” he grins. “I’m glad they 
didn't tell me that first or maybe | wouldn't have done it. It was full 
of slime though!” 


According to Matt, it was entirely his own idea; unprompted with 
no-one about to talk him out of it. And besides, a true artisan 
of break-up songs would never pass up an opportunity to suffer 
for his art. “That scene where my hands are hovering over the 
keyboard, | literally couldn't play, it was freezing! But | guess my 
pale complexion suited the song,” he chuckles. Therein lies the 
appeal of Matt Maltese’s romantic yet realistic gaze upon the 
world. Since waltzing onto the scene with debut record “Bad 
Contestant’ and its flamboyant velvet suit extravagance of ‘Bad 
Comedian’ or the soaring Morrissey-esque politic-apocalypse 
balladry of ‘As The World Caves In’ (written about a fictional 
romance between Donald Trump and Theresa May), Matt’s stories 
have always been brought to life through carefully selected visuals 
to reinforce a firmly lodged tongue-in-cheek. The only difference 
this time, is that ‘Krystal’ is a declaration of independence. "This 
album is a lot less polished at the edges so the feel of the video fits 
with that,” Matt tells of its suitable imperfections. “I wanted the 
first record to be grander, like an orchestrated album from the 70s 
and to make a statement but a video like that just wouldn't have 
suited the bedroom writing style of Krystal. | wanted this record to 
be more like throwing food on a plate and not minding about the 
presentation, as long as it tastes alright.” 


Craig Roberts, on the other hand, is no stranger to working 
with the camera. Whilst most will know him for coming-of-age 
acting roles in Richard Ayoade’s Submarine and Amazon series Red 
Oaks, his most recent work centres on filmmaking, including his 
directorial debut feature-length Just Jim in which he also starred, 
and most recently as director of Eternal Beauty starring Sally Hawkins. 
In 2013 Roberts directed his first music video for fellow Welsh 
creatives Los Campesinos and their track ‘Avocado, Baby’ was 
given his wide-eyed wonder treatment. Its gameshow concept 
offered the perfect set for Roberts to utilise the sweeping 
dynamic camera flow of hero Paul Thomas Anderson with vivid 
colour and humour. It’s no surprise then, that when Matt first met with 
Roberts, he knew their creative outlooks would complement each 
other entirely, even if the outcome wasn’t quite as intended. 
“Initially | tried writing some music for one of Craig’s films. We 
went for coffee and just hit it off,” Matt recalls. “He’s a great guy, 
we share the same kind of awkward sense of humour.” 


One constant in both Roberts’ music videos is the use of subtitles 
that lend an additional narrative to the music. In 'Rom-Com Gone 
Wrong’ the subtitles act as a shrewd way of inviting the viewer 
to experience the bewilderment of Matt’s inner turmoil through 
jarring internal dialogue. “The captions just came about through 
conversations we had and throwing different ideas around and 
things we thought were funny,” remembers Matt of how it felt to 
find himself meeting an unlikely co-star who, it'd turn out, was 
wooden to say the least; “From early on it was clear Craig and | 
shared the same sense of humour so that’s how | ended up talking 
to a tree!" Matt tells. “Humour is important, and you do worry that 
what makes you laugh between yourselves might not be as funny 
for others but that’s just the creative risk you have to take.” 


Like those buildings with their structures on the outside, the 
video's humour is on full display through the irony of a fictional 
situation that couldn't be more opposed to real-life and could just 
as easily be another in-joke between the pairing. "| wanted this 
video to be an eye into behind the scenes of making a music video, 
in a music video, and there’s this struggle between the musician 
and the director and how they both seem to want different things,” 
Matt suggests. 


Enlisting Scottish Outlander actress Lauren Lyle to play the role 
of Matt’s baseball cap-wearing director, his incandescent acerbic 
wit is channelled through her caricature and Roberts’ skewed 
innocence. With a voyeuristic charm, typical of both Matt and 
Roberts’ regular output, listeners and viewers are drawn in whist 
always rooting for the protagonist; often the underdog. Between 
grainy stake-out shots from the bushes, the Super 8’s sped up 
silent movie vibe alongside a perfectly placed Edgar Wright-style 
crash zoom, adds to the video and song’s comedic effect. Literal 
interpretations of the lyrics, whether indulging in a wet shave 
or through a recreation of the bedroom in which the album was 
written, but of course next to a lake during a summer’s late 
afternoon in Banbury, allows the video’s low-budget DIY feel to 
become painting-like, and when each picture is placed next to 
another it takes on its own independent charm; “I had to work with 
a lot less money and to put out a record myself was a challenge,” 
Matt says, “but hopefully it’s paid off.” 


Whilst Roberts is known to be a fan of Scorsese and Kubrick 
and writes much of his own stories whilst listening to music, he 
and Matt’s work both share a feeling of vulnerability; something 
unexpectedly fitting for one who describes his own songs as 
“Paino” music. "| guess | like ‘sad-com’,” hints Matt at a few 
possible visual influences, “I like dark comedy, shows like Flowers 
or Fleabag." 


Through Matt and Roberts’ astutely self-aware collaboration 
between their two musical and visual worlds, awkwardness is 
embraced, and the sensory experience enhanced. "When 
creating a music video it's most important to keep the visual side 
honest, especially in this day and age where it's easy to create 
content for the sake of creating content," Matt tells. "That said we 
actually didn't think we'd fit everything in and had to get all the 
shots wrapped before we lost the light, but we got there in the 
end and used everything we shot; nothing was left on the cutting 
room floor." 

It just goes to show, often things will go Rom-Com wrong but just 


sometimes, with a meeting of the right creative minds, it can also 
go very right. 
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When | heard of Britpop, 

| thought, that's the first 
four XTC albums’. 

Much of it sounded like sub 
standard 
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Andy Partridge, with his band XTC 


, made a career out of articulating the parochial 


essence of English culture. Here, in a wide-ranging, extensive interview with 
New Sounds, he reflects on the band's legacy and shares his plans for the future 


New Sounds: XTC has two brilliant songwriters. In terms of collabora- 
tion, what do you think you brought to Colin Moulding's songs and what 
he brought to yours? 

AP: That's nearly impossible to answer, unless we go for 
generalisations. For one thing, Colin has such a melodic way of bass 
playing. There's that old joke that goes "how many bass players 
does it take to fix a lightbulb? One, five. One, five". Colin wouldn't 
do that. He would bring such melody to the songs. He writes great 
melodies and chords. | would say my words are better, but he 
probably gets the gold medal for the melodies. But everyone in XTC 
did. Dave Gregory would write guitar lines, keyboard lines, vocal 
lines even. Terry Chambers, the original drummer, tried to play in 
different ways. There's Greenman on the Apple Venus album. That's 
a song with some men plucking on double basses and Colin found 
a way to play a higher part with it. As for his songs, | like to think 
|, to use a cliched expression, think outside the box and might see 
something that he wouldn't think of. Colin might say something 
completely different, but | think that's what | brought. You should 
have heard the first time we heard Making Plans For Nigel.Jesus. | 
thought we need to give it some spunk and | think we did. 


NS: The Beatles wrote much of their best work about Liverpool. 
Did Swindon have a similar effect for you? 

AP: Once | plugged into that, | think we did. From Go2 onwards, 
there are songs about Swindon. Some of Apple Venus is about 
Swindon. | think we both wrote about Swindon. | don't know how 
it couldn't. I've always thought that Colin was an outdoor boy who 
dreamed of being indoors, while | was an indoor boy who dreamed 
of the outdoors. We weren't Lennon and McCartney, we never wrote 
together, but we did find ways of making the songs better. 


NS: XTC worked with progressive rock producers Nick Davis (Apple 
Venus) and John Leckie (Dukes of Stratosphear). Did you consider 
XTC a prog band? 

AP: No, but funny you should say that. We do get lumped in 
with a lot of prog these days. | always saw us as a pop group, 
a pop group that tried to push conventions. | saw us like The 
Beatles, Captain Beefheart and his Band. They pushed things. To a 
certain extent, so did The Small Faces and The Rolling Stones. Devo. 
Talking Heads, although Talking Heads were not an influence on 
XTC. We were pop, folk. What’s the term? Ambientabilly. That’s it. 
Ambientabilly. John Leckie said his favourite sessions were The 
Dukes of Stratosphear. He’s the loveliest man to be in the studio with. 
Everything was always under control or if they weren't, he'd help 
sort it out. The thing is , he wasn't a musician, so he'd focus on the 
vibe of the track. 


NS: And how did you encounter Nick Davis? 

AP: | don't know how to say this, but it’s ok, he’s dead. [Nonsuch 
Producer] Gus Dudgeon had become more dictatorial in his 
approach. | think he'd read an interview with Todd Rundgren and 
thought “1 need to keep crazy Andy under control”. The songs are 
primarily my babies, so | want to be there for the mixes. | don’t 
want some other surgeon to take the glory. So, when we started 
the mixes, | didn’t say anything like “this should be louder”. | left 
him to it. And no one liked the mixes. The band, Virgin. Nick Davis 
had just mixed an album for Genesis and he came in. Fantastic. He 
ended up working on three albums for us. 


NS: Fans had to wait more than half a decade for Apple Venus. Did 
the period aid the songwriting process? 
AP: That was when we were on strike. We went on strike, we didn't 


want to record for Virgin. It was Dave Gregory who said that’s what 
people do when they’re not happy with work. | thought this was a 
great idea. You see, Virgin weren't promoting us , even with the 
videos, which the band were supposed to pay for. They eventually 
released us and we went with Cooking Vinyl; Crooking Vinyl we 
called them. So during the strike we wrote what became Apple 
Venus. The writing sessions continued and we had three albums of 
material. | wanted Apple Venus to be a double album, some of it 
acoustic and some of it electric. We were told a double would cost 
too much, be too expensive to buy, so we spaced it over two albums 
[1999's Apple Venus Volume 1 and 2000'sWasp Star (Apple Venus 
Volume 2)]. 


NS: Did you approach the initially sessions as if you were going to 
record a double? 

AP: | went in with that mindset at the beginning. We started 
them in Chris Difford's studio. That's Chris Difford of Squeeze. His 
studio was like a village hall, so very big. There were equipment 
problems, alot of poor problems. We thought we get the time for free 
because of the problems, but when it came to the last day, Chris 
kept the tapes hostage, so we had to start the songs all over again. 
Chris was going through a lot of problems and addictions at the 
time. He has apologised since and | don't really hold any bad 
feelings. 


NS: You coined the term "orchustic" to describe Apple Venus. 
Where did that tasty descriptor come from? 

AP: lve always loved A Spaniard In The Works. That and John 
Lennon's In His Own Write. | made the mistake of reading Bob 
Dylan's Tarantula. He probably thought "if Johnny can do it, maybe 
| can". I’ve never read such third rate William Burroughs! But | love 


word play. | grew up on Stanly Unwin. | love Judee Sill too. So, | 
decided one album was going to be “orchustric” and another was 
“eclectric”. Spell eclectric as you will! It was for speaking with 
journalists. You might only have a minute. When we did the ' Fuzzy 
Warble’ albums, | said we were the four track demo Gods! Good 
way to describe us. 


NS: The process saw the departure of guitarist Dave Gregory. 
Do you think that affected recording? 

AP: No, actually [laughs]. Dave really wanted to get to the 
electric stuff. That’s what he likes, to play his guitar and get 
wailing. | tried to tell him to stick with it and we'd get to the rock 
stuff. It’s funny. He gave an interview recently where he said he 
loves playing with Big Big Train and a forty piece orchestra. If 
he'd stuck with us, he'd have played with a forty piece orchestra! 
Although we could only afford one day at Abbey Road with an 
orchestra. We went overbudget! 


NS: Did Dave Gregory play that Brian May like solo on Easter Theatre? 
AP: That’s me, not Dave, playing the guitar solo on Easter Theatre. 
| was determined not to tremolo like he would have done. | admit 
the guitar does sound a bit Brian May, but he is a very fine guitar 
player to borrow from, and he borrowed from Rory Gallagher. Rory 
was a great teacher, where to put my hands on the guitar, what to 
play. One of the greatest guitarists. Dave wanted the album to have 
less orchestras, he wanted synthesisers and samplers. The album, 
which might be my favourite XTC album, would not have sounded 
as good if we'd done it like that. 


NS: It might be XTC’s most rewarding, for sure. An exquisite piece 
of stark chamber pop. A 1999 release, was it a response to Britpop? 
AP: | was a bit older than the fellas, and girls, in Britpop. When | 
heard of Britpop, | thought ‘that’s the first four XTC albums’. Much 
of it sounded like sub standard XTC! It really wasn’t good, some of 
it. If I’m going to influence someone, | want to influence someone 
good. Like Thomas Walsh, he’s a very good songwriter, his voice has 
the acceptable level of grit to it, and he’s very clever in his writing. 


It’s very flattering that he calls me an influence. If | had a beard, | 
might be able to pass as Jeff Lynne [laughs]. 


NS: Apple Venus strikes me as quite a contemplative piece. As 
someone who prides himself on his lyrics, are there any that very 
close to you on the album? 

AP: | actually think the stars and galaxies aligned there. | reached a 
pinnacle in my writing for Apple Venus and | don’t think | reached a 
pinnacle like that since. Some of the stuff is very personal. | wrote 
“Your Dictionary’ which | thought I'd demo and would get a lot of 
stuff out of my system. And then | demoed it and everyone really 
liked it. The curse of democracy, stuff that | would really like to do 
was voted out and in this case it was, damn, everyone really likes it. 
| need to record it. That was the price. It was a very difficult time, | 
was getting divorced. I'm welling up just thinking about it. ' Knights 
In Shining Karma’ was about telling myself it would be alright. My 
soul was being guarded, my soul was fine. [sniffs loudly]. | think | 
need to move on from that, but there’s a lot of good writing. | really 
liked the chords for’ Easter Theatre’. It all seemed to come digging 
up from the ground, and then | could see where the music could 
go. | realised that something I'd worked on from ' SkyLarking', a 
decade earlier, could fit in there. It all built up so well. 


NS: Album Venus is sonically, as well as lyrically, dense. How did 
you come up with the sound effects? 

AP: A lot of that was done in Colin’s house. We were over-budget 
and Colin was getting his place painted. He said “we can make a 
mess”. We put in some microphones, some compressors and did 
a lot of recording there. We multi tracked a lot of chairs to get 
that sound of an assembly hall. Five hundred children rising, that 
scraping chair sound. The drops on ‘River of Orchids’, we did that 
in a plastic washing board. I’m probably giving away a lot of the 
magic, but for me, the magic comes from “how did they do that!”. 
I'm like a surgeon, which pipe goes where, take out this gristle. The 
patient might die, but | have to know. To get the sound of a shooting 
gallery in the background, | was hitting a tea tray with a spoon. 
Colin played a lot of the bass in his house. 


NS: There is a sense of finality to ‘The Last Balloon’. 

Were you pre-empting the end of XTC? 

AP: | wasn’t writing about the end of XTC. | never thought of it like 
that. A lot of fans feel ‘The Wheel and The Maypole’ is our cheesy 
Abbey Road goodbye track. | never saw it like that. As | said, | 
wanted it to be a double album, and went into the album initially 
thinking it would be a double album. We spent a few days on the 
acoustic, then some time on the electric at the beginning. We were 
working on all the songs. | can hear some of that on ' Nonsuch'. 
Songs like ‘Rook’, ‘Wrapped In Grey’, they pointed the way to 
Apple Venus. | wrote ‘The Last Balloon’ about our mistakes and 
our bad deeds. It was about our children going up and flying from 
our mistakes. It’s very hopeful. Great flugelhorn solo too. 


NS: You collaborated with keyboardist Barry Andrews on a brilliant 
album in recent years. Are there any other projects you would like 
to describe? 

AP: I'm meaning to gear myself up for more improvised music. 
There were fans who heard Barry and | in the same room and 
thought “this isn’t White Music”. As if artists don’t have space to 
grow since 1977! It’s a shame that Barry tries to write XTC out of 
his life. We all have our demons and it might not have been easy 
for him living in my shadow. But he did shoot from the XTC orbit! 


NS: Anything else that you’re working on right now? 

AP: I've made the glorious mistake of writing songs for other 
people the past ten years. lm asked to write songs like ‘ Small 
Faces meets such and such’. So, there’s a lot of songs that | feel very 
proud of. I'm thinking of releasing a series under the title ‘My Failed 
Career’. So, there’s My Failed Christmas Career, that could be an 
EP. There are some library songs, The Dukes were going to record 
a Merseybeat album, | wrote those songs in an afternoon. | might 
start releasing them this year. It’s all сап do. | mean, | can draw a 
bit. But I’m no Olympic medallist. All | can do is write good songs. 
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THE FLAMING LIPS 
“AMERICAN HEAD’ (BELLA UNION) 


Wayne Coyne’s psychedelic veterans continue to plough 
their own singular furrow. 
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JESSIE WARE 
"WHATS YOUR PLEASURE?’ (VIRGIN) 


The Mercury-nominated singer-songwriter returns to 
her earlier, dance-leaning roots — and delivers one of 
2020's finest albums. 


JESSIE WARE 
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REVIEW | DAVID SUE 


In summer 2002, The Flaming Lips' career was in a state of acute 
self contradiction. Having evolved a musical dialogue between 
themselves and their listeners, they were obliged by virtue to 
release a commercial product. ‘Do You Realize??’, Yoshimi 
Battles the Pink Robots’ jaunty, chorus heavy single, gifted them this 
single. More than that, it made them appear more palatable in 
nature than their idiosyncratic image might have otherwise shown. 


As they had long earned it by then. Formed in 1983, The 
Flaming Lips’ steely, razor sharp posturing felt more at home in the 
world of experimental rock than stadium pop. In their three decade 
plus career, guitarist Wayne Coyne has followed no-one’s beat but 
his own. Between Pink Floyd and Stone Roses remakes, Coyne’s 
collaborators have veered into the avant garde, as he 
re-captured Yoko Ono’s celestial muse on a series of excitingly 
violent thoughtful songwriter pondering the presence, prescience 
and perception of the human condition. And yet, to 
many he is the pop writer who once surrounded them in 
luxuriance, capturing the treasures that spirals around us. 


2020's ‘ American Head’ might not transcend ‘ Yoshimi Battles the 
Pink Robots’, but at least Coyne can safely boast that he’s matched 
it. Caught between communicating through a bold and dynamic 
platform, the album captures Tom Petty in his many forms, guises 
and poses. Death hangs all over the album: ‘Mother Please Don't 
Be Sad’ recounts a son bidding farewell to their parents from the 
safety of an afterlife-but never at the expense of the record’s 
commercial resolve. You would be hard-pressed to find an 
album with more to unpack than this one, and the end result is a 
compendium of astonishingly inventive hooks. 


If you've been missing your regular dose of weekend clubbing 
action during lockdown, then Jessie Ware's fourth album, ° What's 
Your Pleasure?’, will surely come as a massive comfort. To intents 
and purposes, the Hammersmith-born singer has, with these 12 
tracks, crafted a glorious, kaleidoscopic celebration of dancefloor 
culture. Awash with sultry, sexy grooves and rousing hi-energy 
disco bangers, it's the sort of record which will make you want to 
dig out your finest sequins and strut your stuff — irrefutable proof 
that there's nothing quite like pop music to make you shed your 
inhibitions. 

All this will surely come as great news, of course, for those 
who are particularly fond of Ware's 2012 debut album, the 
Mercury-nominated ‘Devotion’. For many Jessie Ware fans (this 
writer included), it remains her most future-facing album, a record 
whose cutting-edge production and dynamic grooves earned her 
comparisons to Frank Ocean. Her subsequent LPs — 2014's ‘Tough 
Love’ and 2017's ‘Glasshouse’ — were both well received but, if 
we're to be honest, they simply lacked the seductive edge of her 
debut. Glasshouse’, in particular, seemed to stray a little closely 
towards Radio 2-friendly, MOR balladry. 


That's certainly not an accusation you could label at her fourth 
album, ‘What’s Your Pleasure?’, finally released this week after 
several COVID-19-incurred delays. Crackling with verve and 
vivacity, it’s a record which sees Ware returning to her club roots 
— and, we've pleased to say, she's never sounded better. There's no 
safe, stately balladry here. Rather, Ware — alongside Simian Mobile 
Disco's James Ford — has assembled a rich, textured soundscape 
in which classic funk, house and disco collides with innovative, 
futurist pop production. 


Things start well (very well, in fact), with the genuinely affecting 
piano ballad ‘Will You Return When You Come Down’. Laced with 
atmosphere, the spectral, even sombre, piece captures the album's 
more mature, melancholic fixture. “Flowers Of Neptune 6’, a fun 
mix of hippie profundity and nonsense, and ‘Mother I’ve Taken 
LSD’-a cautionary tale of drug excess-seem destined for chart 
success, a success the sparsely written ‘My Religion Is You’ 
tellingly avoids. It’s not all acoustic guitars and flowers, as the 
thundering ‘Watching the Lightbulbs Glow’ opens with one of 
the loudest drum sounds heard since the mighty Led Zeppelin 
roamed the earth. ‘God and the Policeman’, meanwhile, finds the 
band afloat in their psychedelic, pictorial daydream, while ‘At The 
Movies on Quaaludes’ ripples into the avant-garde noise collage 
their most ardent fans have sat through an album for. 


The Flaming Lips know what they’re doing. The album’s aural 
invention merges well with the more textured, detailed 
questions the work ultimately espouses. Catching the work with 
both arms, The Flaming Lips have embraced the fullness of fortitude, 
time and fame with the width, breadth and depth of their esoteric 
vision. Much has changed since 2002 (the political landscapes are 
virtually incomparable), but The Flaming Lips are still here to offer 
their music. 


These are songs designed for lusty, steamy summer nights 
tripping the light fantastic. Opening track ‘Spotlight’ kicks 
off with a sweeping orchestra before exploding into a flurry 
of synth swells and gyrating bass; the funk-fuelled title track 
echoes the work of fellow disco queen Roisin Murphy; whilst the 
shimmering, soulful “Mirage (Don't Stop) perfectly captures those 
moments of 3am dancefloor delirium. It’s as though Ware has 
gobbled up several decades of her favourite party music, 
and What's Your Pleasure? - from the Robyn-esque 
pulse of ‘Save A Kiss’ to the gospel-powered ‘Remember Where 
You Are’ — is her own beautifully curated playlist. 


Most crucially, these are songs which bring out the very best in 
Ware’s vocal abilities. Although she’s clearly capable of X Factor- 
style vocal acrobatics (as ‘Glasshouse’ proved), Ware’s voice has 
always been a much more idiosyncratic, versatile instrument. 
These 12 tracks — with their themes of longing and sexual desire 
— provide the perfect platform on which to showcase her playful, 
flirtatious side. 


In returning to her roots, Jessie Ware has delivered the finest, 
most accomplished album of her career. However, this isn’t just an 
album for those hardcore fans who prefer her earlier, more 
dynamic material; it’s very much a record for anyone who 
believes in music’s unique ability to provide fantasy and escapism. 
After these past few months of lockdown, it’s just what the doctor 
ordered. 
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PINS 
“HOT SLICK’ (HAUS OF PINS) 


The Mancunian girl gang sound re-invigorated on dance- 
infused third LP. 


3060€ 


REVIEW | ABBIE FOWLER 


ORLANDO WEEKS 
“A QUICKENING’ (PLAY IT AGAIN SAM) 


The former Maccabees frontman extols the joys of 
parenthood on beguiling debut solo record. 
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REVIEW | LUCY HILDITCH 


Manchester girl gang PINS return with the release of their third 
full-length album on very own record label Haus of Pins. ‘Hot 
Slick’ features 10 tracks of strong, bold and empowering lyricism 
over neon synths and great riffs throughout. The now three piece 
band — of Faith Vern, Lois MacDonald and Kyoko Swan — have 
taken the reins of their fantasy kingdom with the continuation of 
their slick aesthetic, using a precise palette of primary colours to 
resemble their audacious attitude. 


PINS’ music lives in the melodious space where soft rock meets 
pop and is finished with a sprinkling of electronica. The album 
commences with single ° Hot Slick’, a catchy yet mean track with a 
driving arpeggiated synth bass line — pure Donna Summer vibes. It 
then follows suit channelling that same uplifting energy. However, 
the flow of the album dips to a trough halfway through as we get 
to ‘Daisies’ and it appears to sound like they've lost their edge on 
this track when reeling off the lyrics “so long, goodbye” in four 
drowsy syllables. 


It's clear in the background of their songs that they're from 
Manchester. Their influences of New Order and LCD 
Soundsystem come in strong with glitchy drums and ominous 
bass lines, specifically in “Ghosting’ and ‘Ponytail’. There's also a 
collaboration on the album with fellow Manchester artist Leather 
Party, the track elevates elements of rock to the forefront, as they 
belt out “I love you to death”. Escapism is the present denominator 
and PINS believe it to be one big fantasy. 


Orlando Weeks nurtures eleven delicate, yet powerful, tracks; A 
Quickening is an ode to his journey of becoming a father. The 
former Maccabees frontman has not changed, rather transitioned, 
to soothing vocals surrounded by percussion, woodwind, piano and 
brass to create one being — none of more intensity than the other. 


“My son, my son, my son,” hums on ‘Milk Breath’, the opening 
track to his debut album. Tender vocals observe the early days of 
relationship between father and son. They work as both a lullaby 
for adult and child, much as this whole album does in its unique 
softness. Having always been a captivating storyteller — his first 
book, The Gritterman, was published three years ago — Weeks 
serenades the listener throughout, both vocals and instrumentals 
almost akin to a babbling brook in their seemingly effortless 
tranquility. 


Tranquil though it is, ‘A Quickening' is intense in its own right. ‘ АП 
The Things' begins with a fervent tambourine, before being joined 
by brass in the second verse. Neither vocals nor instrumentation 
power over the other; separate yet inseparable, they compliment 
each other in such a way that there is nothing else | could imagine 
them with. They are uniquely their own and each other. 


Weeks acknowledges the importance and newness of parenthood 
yet explores the unique way in which it is ordinary. Singing on 
“None Too Tough’, "| wanna dance with someone, make a life with 
someone," he seeks collaboration in his life, now something that is 
needed from both parties on a daily basis. With vocals stretching, 
he reflects the stretches of real life. Amongst brass and a hypnotic 
percussion, a beautiful collage of chaos is created, ebbing and 
flowing intricately. 
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Clearly, the band have adapted to their new surroundings since 
losing two members in 2017, they have refreshed their sound and 
utilised more drum machines and synth production techniques. 
Along with this comes great confidence from the trio and | feel it 
is only the beginning of a new era for PINS as they perfect their 
clever use of hardware. 


"Takes A Village’ stands out as one of my favourite tracks from 
the collection. Hearing it be performed at FartH, Hackney, 
earlier this March, | had longed to hear the album just to listen to 
this song. It's simplicity and romance is cultivated through piano, 
vocals and bass. "It's better if you're always with me," Weeks does 
not flood rooms with flowers, rather he explores the tender and 
ordinary. Much like he does with the whole LP, the ordinary is very 
much seen as the extraordinary in this song. 


A Quickening is already my album of 2020. It is calm yet 
feverish, exploring delicate emotions through an equally delicate 
composition. While it may be a while away from what we have 
known from Weeks as the former Maccabees frontman, it is not 
different in that one is better than the other. Rather, we are 
able to explore with Weeks the maturity that has come from 
parenthood and thus seeped into his music. Tender vocals trace the 
pandemonium of brass, vocals and percussion, trickling over the 
top of the rumbling thunderstorm. 
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PAUL WELLER 
“ОМ SUNSET (POLYDOR) 


The venerable Modfather refuses to stand still on 
spectacular, genre-defying 15th solo album. 


—— 


REVIEW | DAVID SUE 


PHOEBE BRIDGERS 
‘ PUNISHER’ (DEAD OCEANS) 


The California singer-songwriter expands her sonic 
palette on superb second album. 


3000€ 


REVIEW | HARVEY GLASBY 


In an ideal world, fanbases would be unconditional in their support 
of their favourite artists. They would embrace every new stylistic 
development, every artistic curveball and change of direction. If 
their favourite band suddenly decided to make an avant garde- 
jazz-dub-fusion album, that fanbase should happily celebrate that 
urge to experiment. Isn't that how true fans should behave? 


Of course, that very rarely happens — just consider the long and 
varied career of Britrock legend Paul Weller. For every unexpected 
artistic development — splitting The Jam to form the The Style 
Council; eschewing the trad-rock of his early solo work in favour of 
leftfield experimentation — Weller's fanbase haven't always been 
willing to embrace that change. For every fan who applauds his 
decision to flex his creative muscles, there's always an equivalent 
Fred Perry-clad, mullet-sporting fan ranting about how "Weller's 
old stuff was better." 


Not that Weller is in any way moved by those latter remarks. 
Indeed, on the evidence of this, his fifteenth solo album, Weller 
clearly has no intention of appeasing those more conservative- 
minded factions of his fanbase. On Sunset, released this week after 
several COVID 19-incurred delays, very much picks up the thread 
of his acclaimed ‘trilogy’ of late-2000s/early-2010s albums: ‘22 
Dreams’, ‘Wake Up The Nation’ and ‘Sonik Kicks’. Those three 
albums, of course, marked a significant turning point — one in 
which Weller abandoned his rockier, trad leanings to pursue a more 
eclectic, genre-straddling path. Firmly vindicated, the reviews were 
universally positive and Weller sounded like a man re-energised. 


If those energy levels sagged somewhat following that trilogy (his 
last record, 2018’s ‘True Meanings’ was a more rootsy, acoustic- 
driven affair), ‘On Sunset’ proves that Weller — at the grand old age 
of 62 — is back to his eclectic, explorative best. More importantly, 
he’s still managing to marry those quixotic tendencies to strong, 
robust melodies and a unifying album concept. 


It’s Phoebe Bridgers’ second album, filled with dreamy, indie folk. 
Having caught the eye of the likes of The 1975 and is making waves 
even during this period of lockdown. But does it live up to the hype 
or are we looking at another disappointment from a year full of ups 
and downs albums. 


The album starts with the subtle ‘DVD Menu’ which smoothly 
leads us into ‘Garden Song’, the leading single to come out for this 
album, its instrumental is subtle with simple arpeggiated guitar 
and soft drums with the sound of being under water, a common 
tactic across a lot of pop music. It’s a minimal start to an album, 
not the explosion we usually hear with minimal instrumentation. 
The lyrics make up the bulk of this track, using metaphors to 
flowers, young love and a darker undertone of death and 
resentment clear throughout on lines such as ‘She told me my 
resentment getting smaller’, implying the idea that whatever vice 
is causing this is slowly healing. It’s not the explosive start many 
may have expected but it’s a nod to her 2017 debut with its subtle, 
minimal introductory tracks. 


‘Kyoto’, another single, is our third track, a somewhat tongue-in- 
cheek look at a trip to Kyoto. It’s pretty literal with a subdued 
rocky instrumental with horn sections and since its release has 
grown on me as a track. It’s not anything particularly deep with 
it simply pointing things out like that it still has payphones, it’s 
not my favourite track on an honestly stacked album but its cute 
and not one that would be skipped if | put it on again. Title track 
‘Punisher’ is short, talking about the archetype of a fan who wants 
to constantly talk to the artist whatever the cost. Like most of the 


Just take the album’s opening track, ‘Mirror Ball’, for example. 
Clocking in at nearly eight minutes, it’s a stupendously ambitious 
affair composed of shimmering synths, ambient soundscapes and 
sharp tempo changes — the beatific lovechild of Beach Boys and 
Broadcast. 


There’s plenty more sonic strangeness where that came from. 
“Equanimity’, which features Jim Lea of Slade on violin, is a bouncy 
music hall-style number in the mould of The Kinks. ‘Earth Beat’ 
blends futurist funk with Delia Derbyshire-style electronics, while 
‘Rockets’, an impassioned rant about social mobility, swells 
from Bowie-ish acoustic ballad into a soaring, stringed-soaked 
crescendo. 


The album’s freewheeling, eclectic spirit is reflected in its 
wonderful array of special guests. There’s appearances from 
London-based R&B artist Col3trane, French singer Julie Gros, 
indie-folk trio The Staves and, on the meditative soul ballad 
‘Village’, there’s a reunion with his old Style Council bandmate 
Mick Talbot who provides silky Hammond organ. 


Very much a future-facing album in the sonic stakes, it’s only 
in the lyrical department where Weller allows himself time to 
reflect. He’s spoken about how turning 60 has forced him to take 
stock, and On Sunset is sprinkled with moments of reverie and 
remembrance. Most poignantly, on ' Old Father Tyme’, a stark and 
honest reflection on ageing, he sings: “Time will become you, you 
will become time.” 


On paper, ‘On Sunset’ might sound like a tough album to digest. 
It’s credit, then, to Weller's impeccable songcraft and stylistic 
nous that he can pull off a record like this. Bouncing from neo- 
soul and Krautrock to disco-funk and electronic abstraction, its ten 
tracks always have a clear sense of purpose and direction. And Paul 
Weller, though never fond of comfort zones, still remains a most 
comforting captain for this restless, fascinating musical odyssey. 
Weller fans — the open-minded ones, at anyway — will be richly 
rewarded. 


album, its instrumental has the quality of being drowned so as to 
allow the vocals to really shine through. It’s simple but with a clear 
atmosphere created through the use of wailing wind like sound 
effects on top of crunched, lo-fi synths. ‘Halloween’ keeps 
on the top of lost loves and its connections to holidays. | can’t 
relate much to the importance of Halloween, but it does seem to 
hold significance to Americans who seem to revere the holiday. 


Other highlights include ‘Saviour Complex’ and “1 See You’. The 
former has a similar attitude to the majority of the album with the 
use of minimal instrumentation, drowned in a pool and pulled out 
again to allow the vocals to shine through 


The most notable part about her music is its amazing ability to 
be a sad, sombre affair even when the actual meaning of the 
track is in fact positive. The album has a consistent sound and 
has been edited down to something incredibly refined. Every song 
flows into the other with a constant, consistent atmosphere easily 
appreciable throughout its eleven song length and is worth its 40 
minute runtime from front to back. 
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DELTA MAID 
“KATIE? (SELF-RELEASED) 


Almost a decade on from her debut, Liverpool’s 


Katie Foulkes, aka Delta Maid, returns with a powerful 
statement of healing and self-discovery. 


DELTA MAID 


KATIE 
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REVIEW | DAVID SUE 


BOB DYLAN 
"ROUGH AND ROWDY WAYS’ (COLUMBIA RECORDS) 


Still at the top of his game, Bob Dylan’s first album of 
new material in eight years is a powerful, absorbing 
experience. 


30360: 


REVIEW | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


A modern-day Scouse songbird who sings with the authority 
and veracity of someone from the golden age of the Delta 
blues? If *Delta Maid' sounded like an intriguing proposition on 
paper, she was even more beguiling in reality. Ten years ago, 
Wavertree-born Katie Foulkes, aka Delta Maid, was widely tipped as 
oneof Britain's hottest music prospects. She received stellar reviews 
for her 2011 debut LP, ' Outside Looking In’ — an album of luscious, 
radio-friendly country, blues and Americana — and seemed poised 
to replicate her success across the pond when she relocated to 
Nashville. One of her songs, ‘Tornado’, even topped the American 
country charts and earned her a prestigious BMI Award. 


Then, suddenly, Foulkes seemed to vanish from the spotlight. Her 
social media accounts, for several years, were curiously devoid 
of news updates. Speculation was rife amongst her fanbase. Had 
Foulkes — heaven forbid — given up on songwriting and walked 
away from the music industry? 


Thankfully, she hasn't abandoned music — however, her 
relationship with the industry surrounding it has certainly been 
put under immense strain. During her hiatus from the spotlight, 
Foulkes has clearly been doing a great deal of soul-searching. In 
a recent press statement, she's spoken about being disillusioned 
with the industry, feeling both restricted and suffocated by the 
demands placed upon her. Previously signed to the major label 
Geffen Records, she admits to feeling a certain “bitterness” at the 
way she was treated by the music business. 


Arriving almost a decade after her debut LP, Foulkes’ long-awaited 
second album is the sound of an artist reconnecting with her muse 
—with stunning results. Having spent the past five years out of the 
spotlight, writing songs for her own pleasure and enjoyment, Katie 
Foulkes has now returned as an independent artist and one in firm 
control of her own narrative. 


"Keeping these demons at bay is hurting my mental health," 
she sings on ‘Alchemy’, a song which firmly establishes the 
album’s compelling blend of catharsis and soulful incanta- 
tion. Sonically, it’s a much less polished record than her debut, 


There was no doubt that Dylan was back, and back for blood. He 
warned us with the lead single, ‘I Contain Multitudes’ . A 17 minute 
documentation on the JFK assassination. Tackling questions about 
Oswald’s murder, JFK’s brain being stolen, and the shape of the 
1960s following this. Dylan’s brutal claim that the US flag is only 
“A blood stained banner’ alone warns bleakly that nothing is going 
to get better. Looking past this high watermark, the rest of the LP 
really does not disappoint. Often Dylan sits with hourglass at his 
side, discussing mortality. At one point even going to the level of 
dedicating a song to the figure of death. “Black Rider’, the lost 
soundtrack to Bergman’s Seventh Seal film. 


The weeping, country influenced “1 Contain Multitudes’ takes its 
idea, and title from a Walt Whitman poem, ‘ Song Of Myself’. Dylan 
holds a philosophical theory that today, tomorrow and yesterday 
all hold different emotions. That life will contradict itself no matter 
what, so why try and change it? He touches on humanity, and how 
it’s a natural response to linger over guilt. The flamenco guitars are 
beautiful, and it makes a contrast to most raucous Dylan openers. 


Contrasting this is ‘False Prophet’. A  tongue-and-cheek 
collection of braggadocious verses against an upper class figure. 
Maybe a politician? Instrumentally it’s a contrast too, presenting a 
swaggering blues that would please any fans of the ‘Love and 
Theft’ LP. Dylan’s folk roots of borrowing from influences come 
up here. The track heavily samples Billy Emerson’s ‘If Lovin’ Is 
Believin’. Maybe causing a few eyebrow raises. 


But to those of which it does, the next track, ‘My Own Version 
Of You’, is Dylan's own treatise about plagiarism. Creating a 
Frankenstein-like character, who lurks around graveyards and 
monasteries to steal body parts. The track is smoky, and sounds 
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leaning on raw, bluesy guitar and stark, yet imaginative 
arrangements to showcase her astute observations and 
melancholic melodies. Alongside musician and producer Idan 
Altman, she’s crafted a record of startling sunlit clarity — if her 
debut album positioned her as a potential Queen of Nashville, 
then Katie falls more naturally into Queen of Soul category. 


On the evidence of these ten air-tight tracks, she’s a viable fit for 
that crown. Standout track ‘ You Better Run’, built around a simple, 
bluesy guitar motif and insistent, layered vocals, builds from quiet, 
tender verses into a peach of a chorus. Elsewhere, she strides with 
purpose on the haunting, minor key growl of ‘Glow’, singing “I am 
gonna come out stronger, stronger than you'll ever know”. ‘The 
Tide’ finds her country soul cadences imbued with a heavenly, 
almost gospel-like fervour. And, best of all, on “Don’t Fall Apart’, 
she channels the spirit of Al Green on a heart-breaking jazzy 
lament about facing your regrets. 


The mood of intimacy is further amplified by Foulkes’ voice, 
weaving its way through these ten tracks with quiet 
determination. When she first emerged a decade ago, Foulkes 
seemed almost straightjacketed by that ubiquitous media 
description, ‘the Liverpudlian Loretta Lynn’. Here, however, 
she has clearly found her natural register — her voice soft, 
supple and luxuriating in the pursuit of self-knowledge. Whilst her 
debut LP wore its Americana influences a little too heavily at times, 
Katie strives for — and achieves — the timeless and transcendent. 


Katie Foulkes, through intense healing and self-discovery, has 
produced an album which plays to her natural strengths — a work 
which, if there’s any justice in this world, will relaunch her career 
and give her the wider spotlight she so deserves. She may have left 
the music industry on bitter, acrimonious terms; but Delta Maid, 
at long last, is returning to it stronger, more resolute than ever 
before. 


like it could almost be produced by Portishead, yet it’s just a bit 
cooler. In its sharpest verse, Dylan talks of his more questionable 
influences, painting Dante-like images of traveling to hell and 
witnessing Freud and Marx being lashed into flames. 


It’s no surprise that this album is filled with these literary, and 
historical pictures. In Dylan’s Nobel Prize speech, he mentions 
the huge influence Homer’s ‘Odyssey’ has had on him. On the 
Leonard Cohen-esque ‘Mothers Of Muses’, Calliope get’s her own 
mention. This track is like a poetic prayer; ‘Crossing The Rubicon’ is 
historically dense too, written from the perspective of Julius 
Caesar before his assasination. Digging as deep as into the 
significance of the month of April; “Goodbye Jimmy Reed’ is a 
party set in tribute to the great bluesman. It plays out like the 
2020 version of ' Leopard Skin Pillbox Hat’. 


And yes, | know, you shouldn’t trust a man who plays an accordion, 
but wow. Does Dylan pull this off on ‘Key West’? Here he writes a 
love letter to the Californian place. | find this a lot more convincing 
than Desire’s ‘Mozambique’ (weak point on an otherwise stellar 
album), as here Dylan finally succeeds in his second profession as 
a holiday brochure writer. The second half really steals the show, 
as Dylan gets more personal. The verse about receiving his bar 
mitzvah at 12 is phenomenal. Dare | say it’s the best thing on the 
record? 


This thing is almost perfect. If anything, | have a few gripes with 
“I've Made Up My Mind To Give Myself To You’. Only as it’s a bit 
lazy lyrically, and a tiny bit cheesy for Dylan standards. But come 
on, i'm nitpicking here. Get yourself a bottle of scotch, and treat 
yourself to this LP. My pick of this year. 
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FOURS 
‘SOAK’ (SELF RELEASED) 


London-based electro-poppers carve out their own 
impressive niche. 


{ f. V 
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REVIEW | JOE SHOVELTON 


MANCMADE /// 
“ACTS OF HOPE’ (42's RECORDS) 


Manchester music’s past, present and future join forces 
for an outstanding charity compilation in aid of the 
city’s homeless. 


ж ж жэ Ж 


REVIEW | DAVID SUE 


Edith Violet lends her unique vocals to this project adding an 
individual flare to the recognisable landscape that is pop rock 
music. Although some songs initially can come across as 
monotonous, there is a comfort that comes along with this easy 
listening. 


Violet is the driving force behind the music as, even though 
there are some Katy Perry-esque vocal techniques going on, this 
voice undoubtedly belongs to FOURS and FOURS alone. More 
development could perhaps be in the cards for the 
instrumentation and production of the tracks but there are 
definitely highlights such as the opening of ‘Out of My Depth’ 
which teases at a grand, almost dance track feel at the beginning 
which unfortunately becomes stagnant in the verses after this 
initial excitement is created. However, the chorus comes in to save 
this making the lacklustre verses almost forgivable. 


‘Jay’, the opening to ‘Soak’, is probably the strongest song on 
the album on the initial listen. It is easy, recognisable and | could 
imagine radio stations eager to involve this in their roster. 
This track would seem to be at home in a modern Paramore album, 
mirroring their upbeat and positive guitar pop sound. After 


In times of crisis, you can always rely upon Mancunians to respond 
with unity and togetherness. No matter how tough things get, no 
matter how seemingly insurmountable the adversity, the city of 
Manchester always seems to embrace the challenge and come 
back even stronger. 


In recent times, of course, there have been numerous examples 
of that strength and resilience. Just recall how the city responded 
after the devastation of the 2017 Manchester Arena attack; or, 
more recently, witness how Mancunian communities have united 
in solidarity against the COVID-19 pandemic. 


And now, with the release of MancMade /// Acts of Hope, Manchester's 
steely resolve is once more being celebrated in the form of an 
outstanding new charity compilation album. Curated by Ben Guy, 
frontman of Mancunian band Narcissus, and released on fledgling 
independent label 42’s Records, this impressive new compilation 
LP was initially designed to raise funds for the charity MancSpirit 
in aid of their Creative Change Homeless Project. Planned for 
release long before the UK went into lockdown, the album has now 
taken on an even greater importance in the wake of coronavirus 
and its impact upon Manchester’s homeless and vulnerable. 


Comprising 18 tracks and a myriad of different artists and 
genres, MancMade is that rarest of things — a charity compilation 
whose vast quantity is matched by genuine quality. 
Moreover, it’s a record which provides a fascinating snapshot of 
Manchester’s music scenein 2020-an eclectic, absorbing collection 
spanning legendary and influential figures to lesser known, though 
hotly-tipped emerging faces. 


In terms of the old guard, there’s plenty here to grab your attention. 
Opening track ' Show Me The Truth’ sees Happy Mondays drummer 
Gaz Whelan and vocalist Rowetta team up for a slow-burning slice 
of cinematic soul-rock propelled by thunderous percussion and 
powerhouse vocals. 


listening to this album, this was the song | had stuck in my head. 
Similar sounds exist through the likes of The 1975 and Paramore, 
each with their own unique twist on the crowded genre but FOURS 
seem to have carved out their own edge of the pie. It will be 
interesting to see if this will resonate and extend to a wider 
audience. Like most spaces in music nowadays, the question may 
be whether they can be heard over, or as well as, the established 
competition that already takes up most of the space available. 


Are they at the same level as their iconic competitors yet? Most 
likely not. Do they have the potential? Absolutely. With Edith Violet 
at the helm, FOURS has the potential to expand their horizons and 
create something truly unique. 


| can predict a bright future ahead with a demand for gigs and 
hopefully more risk taking with regards to songwriting, bringing 
FOURS to a whole new level. 


A man who surely needs no introduction, guitar hero Johnny Marr 
collaborates with Mancunian acting royalty Maxine Peake on ‘The 
Priest’, an intense, invigorating blend of spoken word, trip-hop 
beats and soaring strings. 


Elsewhere, Brix and The Extricated — the band comprised of former 
Fall members — provide some thrilling new-wave power-pop with 
‘Wolves’, while Factory Records favourites the Space Monkeys will 
seriously engage your dancing feet with their ‘90s baggy-infused 
banger ‘Give Me Some Space’. 


Another familiar name, author, broadcaster and musician Mark 
Radcliffe also pops up with his brand new project UNE, serving up 
the brilliantly bonkers techno-house odyssey ‘Iktsuarpok’. 


Manchester is, of course, a city renowned for its regenerative 
powers — and there’s plenty here to suggest that the city’s 
musical future is in very safe hands. A perfect chance to sample 
some Mancunian stars-in-waiting, the album has contributions 
from songstress Jess Kemp (rousing indie-folk number ‘ Camden"; 
hip-hop wordsmith Dave Scott, aka ARGH KID (the witty 
gentrification tale ‘Neighbours’); atmospheric mood-rockers Ist 
Ist (the Joy Division-esque ' Exist’); and fiery post-punk merchants 
LIINES (claustrophobic stomper ‘Never Wanted This’). 


Fittingly, MancMade concludes with a unique collaboration 
between the album’s creators, Narcissus, and spoken word artist 
Dave Viney. Perfectly summing up the spirit of the album, ‘Our 
City’ is a rousing electronic-fuelled spoken word piece celebrating 
what it means to be a Mancunian. 


Well worth your hard-earned pennies, MancMade /// Acts of Hope 
certainly lives up to its name — a real statement of civic pride 
and radiant positivity at a time when we all desperately need it. 
Manchester — we'd expect nothing less from you. 
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TOM TAYLOR-BIGGS 
" SEVENS' (SELF-RELEASED) 


The Southampton troubadour confronts personal grief 


on this impressive debut of folk-rock experimentation. 


3060€ 


REVIEW | WARREN WATSON 


THE BLINDERS 
“FANTASIES OF A STAY AT HOME PSYCHOPATH' 
(MODERN SKY) 


The Manchester indie trio tap into current global 
anxieties with their impressive second album. 


THE BLINDERS 


HH HAE SS 


REVIEW |HARVEY GLASBY 


Tom Taylor-Biggs moved to Sheffield two years ago. Originally from 
Southampton, the singer-songwriter made the decision to seek 
hibernation in the steel city and write music about the hectic life 
he’d endured. Since then he has gone on to release a debut EP 
and today announced his debut album ‘Sevens’. The album sees 
Taylor-Biggs on a folk-rock exploration, isolated and inflicted by 
personal grief. 


The single ‘Hiding’ was the first introduction to the debut album. 
Taylor-Biggs’ lyrics reflect an expected but warped perspective on 
his grieving process. These heartfelt words are elevated with his 
distinctive and powerful voice. This is accompanied by captivating 
guitar riffs and a melancholic atmosphere, an excellent opening 
statement for what is to come. 


The album opens up with ‘Impressive Aggressive’ a moody folk 
track. The repetitive but soothing guitar lines place you in a 
hypnotic state; subsequently, the appearance of Taylor-Biggs’ 
distortive and expressive vocals has you hooked. The track slowly 
builds up and intensifies leaving you wanting more. The next track 
“Inhumanic’ is loud and heavy, an immediate stand-out track just 
down to pure fierceness of it. The addition of thumping drums 
patterns and flowing basslines really highlights the magnitude of 
his music. 


After a delay caused by the pandemic, The Blinders are here with 
their second album. With a combination of fast-paced indie and 
anthemic tracks taking from the likes of the ever-present Arctic 
Monkeys as well as Idles . 


The world sits at this point in a perpetual state of angst, the Sword 
of Damocles sits over our heads in the form of climate change. 
On a national level, Brexit is in its final stages as the headsman 
brings down his blunted axe for a final, successful, swing caused 
by the self-serving and weak of character. And as the world 
divides slowly into in-fighting between slowly smaller and more 
numerous groups | begin to question the morality of social 
media and its impact on society as a whole, but | do have the new 
Blinders album so not everything is bad, This album does not 
particularly broach these subjects in a direct way, instead these are 
the circumstances in which this album is released, in which 
this album has been realised and will be listened to. It allows for, 
if only for a brief time, somewhat of a reprieve from this. An 
escape which allows for the idea of packed-out gigs and a time 
where everyone's favourite comedy duo aren't running the country. 


А rock album full to the brim with anthems well deserving of 
the big stage and well deserving of the wider audience. Their 
inspirations are clear ranging from Queens of the Stone Age, Nick 
Cave & The Bad Seeds and the aforementioned Arctic Monkeys, 
heards in songs such as ‘Rage At The Dying Of The Light’ which 
sounds like ‘R U MINE’ with its aggressive use of bass and guitar 
on top of thumpy drums it would likely go down gangbusters on 
American rock radio if it was not for them having a bigger issues 
than finding new talent to take the international stage. 
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The track ‘Zest’ follows up, a poignant and heartrending song 
about affiiction. Next up is ' Chorreadas', another prominent track 
on the album. The track kicks off with thundering drums and a 
heavy bassline to accompany it. Taylor-Biggs' twisted vocals then 
emerge at the forefront and really grabs your attention from the 
off. The track ' Elevence' offers delicate guitar lines, gritty drum 
work, and female backing vocals to add extra velocity to the 
already forceful vocals of Taylor-Biggs. The album concludes with 
‘Hiding P1’ a heartfelt and touching message unified with dreamy 
strings. 


This album is a well constructed personal account of Tom Taylor- 
Biggs’ life experiences. The theme couldn't be more fitting to the 
uncertain times we currently find ourselves in. In this pandemic 
age, we often find ourselves pressing pause on life as we know it 
and looking back into the past to get a sense of who we were and 
how it will change us in the future, and this album does just that. 


The production, as you would expect from any band who 
actually respects there music is great with thick guitar tones, clear 
separation and clean, thumping drums it is not something that 
needs to be talked about, there is nothing to make it stand out 
from the crowd but there is also nothing to criticize, with its 
interest purely being in the music itself instead of how they ran 
it through 600 different plug ins to get that exact guitar sound. 
Highlights include ‘From Nothing to Abundance’, one of the more 
relaxed tracks on the album held up by an ominous driving bass 
line with additional synths that make it really stand out on the 
album. ‘Forty Days and Forty Night’ is the other with its pumping 
drums, aggressive vocal delivery and chorus’s that certainly make 
it a headbanger and a definite crowd favourite. 


Fantasies Of A Stay At Home Psychopath is the best album so far 
from the rock trio with consistent hits, catchy riffs an album chock 
full of them. It’s been well worth the wait and | hope for them to be 
able to start gigs up as soon as possible as this album is certainly 
meant for the stage. 
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RUN THE JEWELS 
“RTJ4 (BMG RIGHTS MANAGEMENT) 


Run The Jewels’ fourth LP provides an eerie, visceral 
soundtrack to America’s recent civic unrest. 


3090 


REVIEW | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


BLACK JOSH 
"MANNYFORNIA' (BLAH RECORDS) 


An electrifying statement of intent from the Mancunian 
rap hero. 


3000 


REVIEW | MATT O'HARA 


In the aftermath of the horrifying George Floyd attack, Run The 
Jewels dropped their fourth record early, adding a pay what 
you want scheme, with all donations going to the Mass Defense 
Racial Program, and it couldn't be represented better than in the 
music here. In which the duo present a common thread of thematic 
numbers that prove racism is unfortunately alive in all angles. 
Particularly on ‘Walking In The Snow’, where Mike recounts the 
chokehold attack the police made on Eric Gamer. Playing out 
prophetically to the George Floyd attack. 


The Neptunes-ey ‘JUST’ is just as potent. Questioning America on 
why they don’t change the men on their dollar bills. Figureheads 
like Thomas Jefferson and George Washington owned slaves at 
least once in their lifetime, but this is deemed OK? The track has 
impeccable features from Zach De La Rocha and Pharrell. The 
latter delivering maybe his finest feature ever. 


Speaking of features, Mavis Staples is on fire on ‘ Pulling The Pin’. 
No stranger to political activism and still standing up at 80. The 
three deliver their own (often biblical) philosophy. Mike expresses 
his hatred for the worst of the rich, discussing having no shame 
in wanting to murder them and post the results on social media. 
Staples brings the verses to their conclusions, with metaphorical 
connotations to pulling the pin on a grenade in her/their views. 


The 808 heavy ‘Goonies VS E.T; is also very socially aware. The 
duo lyrically dig deep into pollution. Asking their listeners which 
planet they will go to when their one becomes inhabitable. Mike 
later delivers a politically active verse on the Twitter protests over 
Black Lives Matter. He muses on how many of them aren't really 


Black Josh’s latest album ' Mannyfornia' is an unapologetic ' f*ck 
you' from the Manchester-based rapper. 


The album opens up with the new-school boom bap beat ‘Self 
Destruct’. Throughout the tune (and the entire album), Josh serves 
up odd samples and subtly strange production techniques that 
set him worlds apart from his counterparts. The bit crushed vocal 
melody sounds raw and gritty, but tied in with Josh's bars makes 
the track sound huge. Josh articulates what it's like to being young, 
black and talented in Manchester in this current day and age. My 
favorite line of the album: "Think you're bad but you not. Soz. You'll 
get sent to the shop." 


Title track ‘Mannyfornia’ is just simply brilliant. Josh has an 
eloquent style of rapping and intelligent word play. He leaves you 
having to pause the track and rewind to listen to the utter madness 
he has just spat. A good example of this is, “I’m an overthinker, 
that’s an understatement. I’m on the highway way to hell and I’m 
undertaking. My demons in the back seat blazing, Had a long fall 
from grace still not touched the pavement.” To wrap it all together 
there is a very eerie siren sound that pulses all the way throughout 
and a huge boom bap beat to bounce your head too. No complaints. 
Big Tune. 


The track ‘ Rage (feat Lunar C & Lord Apex)’ is a potent example of 
Josh’s West Coast hip-hop influence and ability to collaborate with 
other rappers. Sometimes, when listening to a song with features, 
you may find yourself thinking, ‘ That's a good tune but I’m not a fan 
of the other rappers verses’. That certainly doesn’t happen here. 
Lunar C And Lord Apex hold up and deliver. The track has a 90s- 


supporting the cause. People’s laziness in not signing petitions and 
supporting links has been evident. 


There’s no doubt that this thing is lyrically bold. But it’s hard to 
let that brilliance overshadow EL-P’s daring production. On ‘The 
Ground Below’, EL-P digs through his crates to sample Gang Of 
Fours ‘Ether’, somehow making it sound more rebellious than it 
already does; ‘Ooh La La’ has A+ production too. Laced with 
detuned piano samples that sound straight from the 90s boombap 
scene. This makes up for the lyrics, which are a little generic as far 
as КТ) goes. The group have lines about liking their food raw like 
they like their sex. So so on that one. 


But it’s mostly consistent. The final track, ‘A Few Words For 
The Firing Squad’, takes a more surprising twist. It’s a personal 
number, backed by an infectious, old school saxophone beat. Mike’s 
verses steal the show here, discussing the death of his mother, 
and how it badly affected him. He reflects on protecting those 
close to him. He talks of his wife worrying about his outspokenness 
getting him in trouble. Musing on previous figureheads for the 
black community who were undervalued. He pays homage to them, 
and everyone right now protesting, ending the album in dedication 
to ‘ those whose body hung from a tree like a piece of strange fruit’. 
A striking reference to the Nina Simone track. 


It’s a wonder that the duo can pack so much into 38 minutes. This 
album is a biting, and honest depiction of the times we live in. Even 
when it underwhelms, the group makes up for it with some quick 
witted lyrical wordplay. Whether it’s the ‘Dollars Make Cents’ line 
or ‘ Menances To Sobriety’ take on Menaces II Society. 


style hip-hop beat and wavy delayed chords which wouldn't sound 
out of place in sunny California. The best part about this song is 
the unapologetic, energetic and witty flow that all rappers deliver. 


One honorable mention is Therapy’. It begins with a funky bassline 
and has shimmering synth chords straight out of an 80s film 
soundtrack. It goes on to see Josh talk about the lifestyle he’s 
living and why he makes music. The track ‘Demon’, deserves an 
honorable mention also. It features a Happy Mondays-like piano 
sample combined with 90s hip-hop beats. It feels like Manchester- 
meets-California — a theme that's prevalent throughout the record. 


Overall, the album perfectly incorporates Manchester and 
California, using West Coast-inspired beats and an aggressively 
proud, talented Mancunian rapper crafting witty verses. It’s a 
record for anybody interested in UK rap, but also seeking 
something slightly different from the usual. 


Ap 
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KHRUANGBIN 
‘MORDECHAI (DEAD OCEAN) 


The Texan trio return with their third album of 
psychedelic wonderment — now with added vocals. 


30900 


REVIEW | DYLAN GRINKER 


JARV IS... 
"BEYOND THE PALE’ (ROUGH TRADE) 


The debut album from Jarvis Cocker’s new band is 
meandering, self-indulgent and a massive waste of the 
former Pulp mar's talents. 


AGB 


REVIEW | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


Khruanghin. Kerangbin. Krangbin. Kreungbin. Kroongbin. Krungbin. 
I’ve genuinely heard it all. While the first spelling is grammatically 
correct, | hear, phonetically, it’s the latter on the list. Or possibly 
the one before that. For all you budding duo-linguists out there, 
that means ‘Airplane’ in Thai. The name is a good fit. Not for 
onomatopoeic reasons, though. But because the sound they 
have crafted as a band has become so quintessentially them 
— Khruangbin! 


The seductive Texan Trio (Mark Speer, Laura Lee, and Donald ‘DJ’ 
Johnson) have gifted us their latest full length album: Mordechai. 
Following the excellent The Universe Smiles Upon You, Con Todo 
El Mundo, and CTEM’s spiritual dub relative Hasta El Cielo, it's fair 
to say, and has been said, the sonic space in which they frolic has 
been influenced by almost any location you could blindly point to 
on a map. It’s a pretty special talent to traverse such wild genres 
while producing something so goddamn accessible. They’re the 
musical equivalent to a COSMO's world food buffet. Sort of. 


“First Class’ kicks off the 44-minute return with ease. What was 
once a guitar, floats some hazy, distant-memory chords before 
Lee and DJ jump in coolly on the rhythm, immediately probing a 
requisite bass face and bob of the head. With minimal music of 
this delicacy, it’s all about timing and space. Nice start. ‘Time 
(You and I)’ is up next, a contemporary funk ballad. At the very 
moment I’m feeling the tune is becoming a little repetitive, the wah 
of Mark’s guitar slowly ascends while the drums and bass focus in 
hypnotically, giving the song this unique, tangible feeling of being 
lifted through an enclosed space. 


In my childhood Britpop phase, | owned quite a few Pulp albums. 
And looking back, that wasn’t necessarily a bad phase. Different 
Class for one, still holds up, even when it’s polarising, with it’s 
lyrical themes of class divisions, dodgy relationships and music 
festivals. The man behind all this, Jarvis Cocker, is now back with 
a new project, after a lengthy period in the shadows. However, 
| really have no reason to be excited for this event. There were 
warning signs from a distance. The main one being that Cocker 
has named his new band after himself. Disregarding the other 
musicians in his so-called ‘band’ (who truthfully don’t save this 
record, so it doesn’t matter). But they say ‘don’t judge a book by 
its cover’, so l'Il stick to it's contents. 


Opener ‘Save The Whale’ starts brilliantly. A straight rip of 
Leonard Cohen's ‘I’m Your Man’. From the stale ‘80s instrumental, 
to Cocker’s put-on gravelly voice. It sounds more like a parody 
of Cohen, rather than one of influence and admiration. The lyrics 
do not live up to anything Cohen wrote. Instead they are under- 
cooked, reading like school poetry from a parallel universe where 
children can get drunk legally. The lyrics don’t even make sense 
some of the time. ‘I like it, dog movie on the yin and yang for you 
and me. The male and the female". 


“MUST | EVOLVE?’ is even worse. Cocker spends the intro asking 
uninspiring questions like “Must | grow up?’ and ‘Must 1 grow old’. 
By this point, seeing the track is seven minutes long, I'd rather 
he asked ‘Must | make music? Or take a job in air conditioning?’, 
because at least then | could give an answer. The female 
backing vocals sound like they come off the preset for a Blech 
music producing program. It is so grating that Cocker may as 
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‘Father Bird Mother Bird, There is No Question’ and ‘One to 
Remember’ don’t spark my imagination. Objectively, they are 
pretty songs, and I’m sure they'd make it on all the chill out 
playlists in the world. | think I’ve just grown a little tired of songs 
that seem fill no purpose. While this probably isn’t the case, | get 
the feeling they're B-sides to CTEM, with added vocals. Sandwiched 
between these, however, the Spanish sung anthem, ' Pelota'. Maybe 
their best recorded song? The groove is contagious. A nod to the 
bands Latin forays, and if the music industry is ever able to recover 
after its gross mistreatment, then | would bet money that ' Pelota' 
will go off at the live shows. 


The album rounds off nicely on a low-key note. The highlife guitar 
on ‘So We Wont Forget’ is uplifting and yet again showcases their 
multitude of persuasion. Overall, the album is an enjoyable listen. 
The move to vocals from predominantly instrumental tracks adds 
an additional layer of melody. | do feel greedy for this, but | have 
left feeling like | wanted more. But maybe that’s my raging fuzz 
addiction. On a final note, it’s hit home to me that Khruangbin’s 
overall deeper significance may simply carry the form of this 
tightly woven, minimal global-funk message: Listen to better 
music, it’s out there. 


well have sampled the lady on the phone operator and it would 
have had the same effect. Cocker lyrically moves on to try and 
artistically explain the big bang, but unfortunately runs into a wall, 
going off on weak non sequitur rambles about humankind. Here he 
somehow forgets to finish explaining his theory. That being that 
the big bang was actually a ‘small pop’. Maybe if Cocker had 
researched science, instead of fretting over capitalizing the title, 
he could've come up with a more compelling song. 


The rest of the album follows a similar formula. Long, unmemorable 
songs, with clunky production. This being sub par a few moments, 
where a glimmer of hope is seen, and then snatched away. The 
more stripped back ‘ Swanky Modes’ is an example. It even homes 
into Pulp’s early days lyrically, as Cocker delivers some lyrics 
about missing a distant lover. It isn't too offensive. But then the 
god awful backing vocals come in. The worst part is the cheesy ‘No 
Shit Sherlock’ refrain. 


| can only really give it to Cocker when once in a blue moon a 
lyrical gem pops up. Take ‘Am | Missing Something?’ A track 
in which Cocker humorously states ‘| don't want to dance with 
the devil. But do you mind if | tap my foot?”. The best line on the 
album by a country mile, but still a forgettable album moment, as 
it’s other lyrics are stale. Or ‘House Music All Night Long’, which 
feels somewhat relevant in covid crisis, and brings in the most 
interesting instrumental on the LP. But really? For a record 
that supposedly took “two years of collaboration to make”, 
it’s very self-indulgent and really only for the diehard Cocker fans. 


Hidden gems, under-rated albums, misunderstood masterpieces 
— New Sounds casts a critical eye on classic records from yesteryear. 
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Straight into the battleground, John Lennon punched with a rocking studio album which equalled, 
occasionally bettered, his best work with the Fab Four. Piercing and exhilarating the vocals were, 
Plastic Ono Band edged with a rawness that heralded a new form of record making. And, for 
a while at least, it did. Roger Waters urged Pink Floyd to base Dark Side Of The Moon from 
its sheen, while John Lydon found a Beatle album which matched his tastes with his parents. 


This level of rhetoric could scarcely be levelled at the follow-ups. Lennon would record one more 
album in Britain. Imagine, significantly softer than Plastic Ono Band, disappointing when matched 
against the ingenuity of Paul McCartney’s idiosyncratic wonder Ram. Some Time in New York City, 
a ham-fisted tirade at the angular and obvious, proved the most embarrassing moment of his career. 
An extraordinary title track notwithstanding, little on Mind Games was of Beatles standard. 


And then there’s Walls and Bridges, a strong comeback, reigniting that ferocity that so compelled 
listeners in 1970. It was Lennon’s last album of original material for six years, though the unshackled 
backbone had long depleted by the time of the pleasant, but lightweight, Double Fantasy. Walls and 
Bridges came out one year before the back-to-basics Rock N Roll emerged. Lost іп a deluge of powder, 
drink and late-night capers, Lennon turned to the oldies he’d termed as a rebellious teen as a means 
of regaining a creative spark, following his separation from wife/muse Yoko Ono. When the tracks 
emerged in 1975, they found themselves the product of a creator reconciled with a pregnant wife. 
Solitude and family domesticity were to follow, years Lennon would regard as the happiest of his life. 


How very different he sounded on Walls and Bridges, exposing the demons which hanged him 
mercilessly. Lennon could comfort himself musically in the reliable hands of reliable session 
players Klaus Voorman, Jim Keltner, Jesse Ed Davis and Ken Ascher, knowing they could capture the 
backing he needed to duet with Elton John. A jaunty number, ‘Whatever Gets You Thru The Night’ was 
the product of Beatle progenitor and studier laughing, stomping and clapping their way to the top of 
the US Charts. Lennon would join his namesake John at Thanksgiving performance at Madison Square 
Garden that November, Lennon’s last major concert at that. For all his new-found muse, the treasures 
of fame were lost on Lennon, a year where he watched Paul McCartney become an Oscar nominee 
and stadium highlight. Pencilled by many as the darkest Beatle, Lennon’s greatest work was his most 
truthful and it was only through the depravity of his darkest secrets that he re-capture that spark that 
so many envied. Scared, a haunting dissertation of the cruellest depression, contains one of Lennon's 
most committed vocals. In its place came the spiritual sequel to the unshackled Plastic Ono Band, 
though the recording bore the creators’ scars most tellingly. “I'm not knocking the record," Lennon 
admitted in 1980. “But I’m saying it showed where | was. It’s a reflection of the time”. 
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JOHN LENNON — WALLS AND BRIDGES (1974) 


Written amidst a turbulent, chaotic period in his personal 
life, John Lennon’s 1974 album Walls and Bridges is his most 
misunderstood — and arguably finest — solo LP 


There are some missteps. ‘Steel and Glass’ is as vitriolic as the McCartney slanging “How Do You 
Sleep?’, while ‘Bless You’ exposes the muzak Lennon so cruelly, if self-effacingly, accused his song- 
writing partner of showing. More happily, the bluesy ‘Going Down On Love’, the wistful ‘Old Dirt 
Road’ and the mantic ‘#9 Dream’ demonstrates that spark, verve and vigour he'd so sorely lost in the 
drab Mind Games. Here, in the depths of misery, Lennon could flicker that spark that snuggled so deep 
inside of him. And yet, all the way through, there’s that niggling notion that he could just let out that 
one track, in all its unfiltered pity. 


And then he unveils it, the fiery gut punch that equals, side-lines and betters the hungry furnace he'd 
unleashed on the blazing ‘God’, through the baleful “І Found Out’. Born in confessional agony, Lennon 
strums the opening chords ‘Nobody Loves You (When You're Down and Out)’ cascading the desolate 
whims he’d fancifully throw to the bellowing horns which blasted the audience. As it ended on an 
aphorism, Lennon proffered the sadly prophetic “everyone loves you when you're six feet underground" 
with causality and silence. No quip, no glib remark, only a doleful whistle to comfort his listeners. In all 
his primal agony, Lennon had never shown such pain with such dignity. An epochal moment, it might 
be the finest song Lennon ever wrote. 


It was the last of its kind, Julian Lennon's tussled drum patterns closing the brittle ' Ya-Ya'with 
childlike gaiety. Closing a poetry of despair for a poetry of fatherly action, Lennon would here on 
write about the two family members that decorated his New York apartment with possessions more 
wonderful than the collections he once thought he’d live without. But it was music more patient than 
passionate, more indolent than inspiring. Where Double Fantasy failed to match the bar set by the 
decade old Plastic Ono Band, it also failed a standing to sit beside Walls and Bridges, the last of the 
essential Lennon albums. 


The acclaimed folk singer delivers 
a masterclass in lockdown gigging 


WORDS | LUCY HILDITCH | PHOTO | JOEL RYAN 


SALFORD MUSIC FESTIVAL 2020 
(29-31/5/20) 


The popula northwest music festival 
celebrated its tenth anniversary with 
a special lockdown edition 


WORDS | DAVID SUE 


| can hand on heart say this is the first time | have been to a 
concert, albeit it virtually, sat on my bed with a glass of red wine. 
And | kind of love it. Of course, it would have been so much better 
to be surrounded by hundreds of people who know all the words, 
obviously. But needs must in a time of global unrest. 


Laura Marling, who released her seventh studio album, Song 
For Our Daughter, earlier this year, has managed to fill our 
Saturday evening with some joy. Live-streaming from Union Chapel 
in London, Marling is one of the first known acts to put on a real 
pay-per-viewvirtual gig, makingarealcase forthe future oflivemusic, 
as we knowit. If this was anything to go by, | don't think | would mind. 


Getting a ticket for the gig was simple. Available through the 
app Dice, | spent twelve English pounds on a ticket which showed 
up like any other ticket for a gig has before. A link was updated 
on the app fifteen minutes before the show was about to start — it 
went off without a hitch. 


Singing alone with just her guitar, Laura Marling begins, 
unfaltering and poetic throughout. The camera initially 
circles around the singer-songwriter, embracing both her and the 
beautiful venue. Beginning with a suite consisting of ‘| Was An 
Eagle’, ‘Take The Night Off, ‘Breathe’ and ‘You Know’ from 
Marling’s fourth studio album, Once | Was An Eagle, it is 
undoubtable that everyone is immediately captivated. Her voice is 
tender without being frail, its power unquestionable. Harking back 
to her debut LP, Marling serenades the silent church with ‘Tap At 
My Window’, acting as a reminder of her impeccable musicianship 
for well over a decade. 


Much like the city it represents, Salford Music Festival has always 
been something of a proud underdog. Indeed, when it first launched 
ten years ago, the annual music event was often overshadowed 
by the bigger, glitzier events in its noisy neighbouring city, 
Manchester. 


And yet, with typical Salfordian determination, SMF has 
overcome those obstacles and gone from strength to strength over 
the past decade. Consistently punching above its weight with its 
line-ups (The Fall have headlined on several occasions), whilst also 
showcasing the UK’s best emerging talent (an early pre-fame 
Catfish and the Bottlemen played the event), SMF is now firmly 
established as one of the northwest’s most independent-minded, 
DIY music festivals. 


Needless to say, SMF’s dogged resilience came in very handy 
earlier this year — when the festival faced its biggest challenge 
to date. 


With live music events cancelled due to the ongoing COVID-19 
pandemic, this year’s SMF shifted online for a ‘virtual lockdown’ 
edition of the festival. So, rather than occupying Salford’s finest 
pubs and clubs, this year’s event saw a stellar line-up of local 
talent, both new and established, live-streaming from the comfort 
of their homes. 


A man who has never forgotten his Salford roots, Mr Graham Nash 
— of Hollies and Crosby, Stills & Nash fame — provided the festival's 
biggest coup. As well as performing greatest hits from his back 
catalogue, the 78-year-old music legend also spoke candidly about 
his life and career to interviewer Janice Long. Festival highlights 
also included former New Order bassist Peter Hook, joined by his 


Between songs we aren't subject to an awkward banter that some 
acts may feel inclined to. Laura Marling instead indulges in the 
silence, a perfect stillness between tracks that sits comfortably 
on the empty pews of the church. We are not reminded of the 
world’s catastrophes, but rather are able to cling onto an hour of 
uninterrupted calm. The perfect tonic to the reality that is 2020. 


Songs from her latest LP are performed as though they have 
been a million times before; they sit between decade old classics 
without so much as a second thought. Laura Marling is truly 
timeless. ‘Strange Girl’ is jaunty and playful, an uplifting 
number while ‘The End Of The Affair’ is far more subdued yet 
intrinsically magical. Her voice stretches and lifts over dexterous 
guitar playing, a delicate ebb and flow through the 
empty church and thousands of homes simultaneously. 


The music this evening has filled the uncertain void that we are 
all most likely feeling. As Marling performs ‘Goodbye England 
(Covered In Snow)’, it seems to hit a little differently — “I’m out 
now / It’s too hard / I'm on my own / It's too hard.” But in this 
moment we are not alone, as Laura Marling has done a perfect job 
at creating a quiet unity this evening. As surreal as it may be to 
watch a paid for gig from my home, it is certainly something | will 
do again and again if this show is anything to go by. Live music will 
return, but for now we must support and enjoy it however we can. 


new band The Light; songstress Ren Harvieu delivered her elegant 
soul-pop; there was brooding industrial rock from Simon ‘Ding’ 
Archer’s outfit AAAK; and local hero Blaney unleashed his punchy, 
melodic post-punk anthems. 


Elsewhere, the line-up featured spoken word performances from 
JB Barrington, Tony Walsh and John Cooper Clarke, while DJ 
legends Graeme Park, Jon DaSilva and Clint Boon gave us the perfect 
excuse to party like we were in the Hacienda nightclub circa 1989. 


All in all, it was, despite the tricky lockdown circumstances, 
the perfect way to celebrate Salford Music Festival’s tenth 
anniversary. And, best of all, the event raised a ton of money for 
local charities and communities. As far as civic pride goes, music 
festivals don’t come much better than this. 


ТАККА 


Born and raised in Didsbury, south Manchester, Holliday Grainger 
is one of Britain's brightest and most versatile screen actors. 


Her resume spans everything from big budget movies (Great Expectations, Cinderella, My Cousin Rachel) to popular TV dramas such as the BBC’s 
recent series Strike and The Capture. For her acclaimed role in 2019 film Animals - an adaptation of Emma Jane Unsworth’s novel of the same 
name - the 32-year-old earned a BIFA (Best Independent Film Award) Best Actress nomination. Here, she speaks to New Sounds about the music 
which has shaped her life.... 


LIVERPOOL 


Liverpool's cultural history will forever be synonymous with a certain John, Paul, George and Ringo. 

However, look beyond the Far Four and you'll find that Merseyside has produced a wealth of great music over the decades: 
from the iconic synth sounds of Frankie Goes To Hollywood to the rootsy La's. And one crucial component links all of them: 
melody. Melody runs through Liverpool. Whether it's the way they talk, tell you a joke and most definitely in the music they 
create. Some say it's the city's history as a maritime port and time spent singing sea shanties. Whatever the explanation, it's 
certainly still tangible in today's vibrant Liverpool music scene. New Sounds takes a closer, in-depth look at the bands and 
venues illuminating the city in 2020. 


WORDS | ANDREW CASSIDY 


The first album | ever bought was.... After watching Titanic, | asked my uncle to buy me Celine Dion... but | think the first album | bought with my 
own money was Hanson. | was building a really tasteful collection. 


The song which reminds me of my first romance... Elbow has been the soundtrack to my love life. | think ‘Starlings’ (from their 2008 album 
"The Seldom Seen Kid") is one of the most beautiful love songs ever written. 


The song which always reminds me of home... Whenever I've been away from Manchester too long, | find myself listening to Oasis and The Stone 
Roses a lot (I never do when I’m home). ' She's Electric’ gets played a lot. 


MUSIC 


Detailed as he is, in memory and 
experience, Bob Dylan’s ‘Rough and 
Rowdy Ways' proves a strong return to 
form for the balladeer. More than that, his 
work enhances, transcends and captures 

, the polemical pieces he churned out 60 
years ago. 


The main album that I've been playing 

on repeat is, to nobody’s surprise, 

“A Quickening’ by Orlando Weeks. In these 
turbulent times, it has been the most 
perfect, tranquil soundtrack. If | need 
something to perk me up, then l'Il be 
listening to Funky Chicken: Belgian Grooves 
from the 70s. It’s one of my favourite 
compilations and is full of funky gems. 


I’ve been getting back into Brazilian jazz 
and, of course, that means everything Joao 
Donato. 


Joni Mitchell’s ° Blue’ didn't leave my 
turntable for the entire month of April. 
Someone on YouTube claimed: ' before 
Prozac, there was Blue’. | think that 
explains the power of this LP better than | 
ever could. 


| spent consecutive days sifting through 
Azymuth’s catalogue of incredible Brazilian 
jazz-funk and turned to Gil Scott-Heron 
when the atrocities unfolded in America. 
New albums that found a place in my 
record collection included Thundercat’s 

“It ls What It Is’, Tom Misch’s * What Kinda 
Music’ and Khruangbin’s ‘Mordechai’. 


FILM & TV 


Ireland, once considered a bastion of 
conservative pride, has become a beacon 
of liberal thought and practice in recent 
years. Lenny Abrahamson’s Normal 
People, raw and unvarnished as it is in 
emotion, captures this changing country- 
side, through the eyes of two emotionally 
naked youths. 


Schitt’s Creek - | found it quite late into 
my lockdown and | watched it far too 
quickly for my liking. | think most people 
have watched it but it’s so uplifting and 
fun! | love it. The new series of F*ck That’s 
Delicious by Action Bronson has also 

been keeping me going, talking all things 
natural wine and good food - what’s not 
to love? 


Watching loads of young Robert De Niro in 
films like Deer Hunter as cinema was just 
so much better back then. I’ve also loved 
the international discovery of Michaela 
Coel - what a legend. 


I've been binge-watching Ingmar 
Bergman’s films. He had an eye for 
existential vision, and that captivates me. 
The Seventh Seal is the most stark in this 
current climate. Depicting a fear of death 
in a plague ridden town. 


Finally watched Merry Christmas Mr. 
Lawrence. | am a big admirer of Ryuichi 
Sakamoto’s film scores and this one had 
been on my list for a while. | also watched 
Once Upon a Time in Hollywood based on 
the Manson murders, with an alternative 
twist in typical Quentin Tarantino style. 


The song which always gets me оп the dancefloor... Anything. l'II be up there already. 


BOOKS 


Liam Newton’s The Worst Band In The 
World captures 10cc at their most 
expressive, inventive and human. 


I've struggled to read through lockdown, 
my mind has a tendency to wander. But 
I've been reading a lot of travel guides 
and horoscopes online... not sure what 
that says about me. 


The Art of Losing Control: A Philosopher's 
Search for Ecstatic Experience by Jules 
Evans - | picked it up at a gallery in London 
just before lockdown was announced. 


| reread John Rechy's City Of Night. It still 
wrecks me. An autobiographical snapshot 
of pre-Stonewall gay subculture, told 
through the eyes of a male prostitute. It's 
epic, poetic and sometimes really quite 
melancholic. 


Finished off Wolfgang Flur’s | Was A Robot 
and continued to educate myself on white 
privilege, racism and feminism. | found 
Reni Eddo-Lodge’s book Why I’m No Longer 
Talking To White People About Race really 
insightful. 


The first gig | ever attended was.... The Flaming Lips at Manchester Academy with my mum. | still have a visual memory of it. Lots of inflatable 
balls, glitter and fury animal costumes. 


The one album | would want if | was stranded on a desert island.... Alanis Morissette, Jagged Little Pill. | reckon it'd be a great antidote 
to loneliness. 


GETTING TO KNOW YOU... 


What’s been keeping the New Sounds team entertained during lockdown? 
Here, five of our esteemed writers share their cultural highlights from the past few months 


PODCASTS/ YOUTUBE 


l'll turn to my fellow Irish countrymen 

at Nothing Is Real, on their crusade to 
critique The Beatles from a more Hibernal 
standpoint. 


A good podcast to take your mind off the 
real world is definitely Your Mom’s House 
with husband and wife comedians Tom 
Segura and Christina P - proper laugh 
out loud stuff. 


The High Low for its chatty commentary 
and Spoke for its selection of conversation 
topics. 


There’s a great podcast called Art 

History For All. Each episode looks into the 
backstory of a famous painting. From Da 
Vinci to Magsaysay-Ho, it’s diverse and 
informative. 


Grounded with Louis Theroux. | binged on 
this podcast. | can always count on Louis 
Theroux to perk me up during uncertain 
times. 
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When posters turned up around the city with the question ‘Who 
are the Mysterines?', no one had a clue. With no real social 
media presence until lately, The Mysterines have gone about things 
the old-school way: getting out there and playing live. Led from 
the front by Lia Metcalf and her powerful raspy vocals. The young 
three-piece have been setting gigs alight with their brand of loud 
fuzzy rock. Under the guidance of local masters Skeleton Key 
Records and James Skelly, 2019 saw the release of the “Take 
Control’ EP and * Who's Ur Girl?’ single showcasing their talent. 


Formed in 2014 after playing in various bands on the scene, sextet 
Red Rum Club offer something different. Having a trumpet player 
helps them stand out and influences their songwriting. Combining 
West Coast vibes with a hint of Echo and the Bunnymen. 


They have the swagger of a band who know how to deliver a good 
time. After gaining a loyal fanbase in their hometown, they signed 
to the excellent northwest-based indie label Modern Sky. Debut 
album Matador came out early last year and sounding like the score 
to a fictitious Tarantino western set by the river Mersey. They've 
sold out the 02 Academy in Liverpool twice, and finally now the 
rest of the country are seeing what we already knew in Merseyside. 


Formerly known as the Cabin Club, the brand new bar/club has a 
special place in Liverpool history. Back in the early 60s, George 
Harrison reportedly wrote ‘Don’t Bother Me’ - his first for The 
Beatles - after being hassled by photographers on his way into 
the Cabin. Jimmy’s, as its known today, is now of the best smaller 
venues in Liverpool having hosted memorable shows by The Coral 
and The Blinders. It’s also a great place to get a bevvy after a gig 
and have a dance to your favourite rock and roll anthems. 


ysterines, 


Formed back in 2015, Spinn have risen to become Liverpool’s 
premier indie dream pop band while still only being in their 
early twenties. Their take on indie is definitely more akin 
musically with bands like Manchester’s The Smiths but don’t be 
fooled: lyrically, the Liverpool humour and wit shines through. Last 
year’s eponymous debut LP was packed with jangly indie bangers 
and allowed them to tour in Japan. 


One of the city’s most exciting new talents, grungy guitar-pop 
singer Zuzu wrote her first song when she just seven years old. 
Proudly singing in her own accent, with quirky lyrics about her 
sci-fi obsessions, the 25-year-old is ploughing her own 
idiosyncratic furrow. An impressive run of singles saw her snapped 
up by Virgin EMI in 2018 and her first full EP “Made On Earth By 
Humans’ came out a year later. The EP’s success led to headline 
shows across the UK and touring with The Courteeners after 
frontman Liam Fray heard her demos. 


Psycho Comedy sound more like they’re straight out of New York 
circa early-1970s instead of modern day Liverpool. Fronted by 
singer/guitarist Shaun Powell, the band deliver angsty rock’n’roll 
with plenty of attitude. The five-piece initially gained attention with 
a string of blistering singles including 2016 ‘One’, and they've 
also spent time in the studio with producer Gill Norton (Pixies, Echo 
and the Bunnymen). The band are a must-see live, incorporating 
spoken word poetry courtesy of Matthew Thomas Smith. 


The Peach Fuzz have been one of the most talked about bands in 
Liverpool over the past year. Another band under the guidance of 
Skeleton Key Records, The Peach Fuzz create perfect pop with a 
cosmic, electro-infused twist. After support shows with The Zutons 
and Clean Cut Kid, the band embarked on their first UK headline 
tour earlier this year. 


This visceral three-piece indulge in “playing honest, 
unpretentious lo-fi weird rock delivered with all the 
charisma of a cracked psychopath”. After winning the BBC’s 
Upcoming Band of the Year 2015, the band have established a 
winning formula of self-produced, self-released EPs. The band have 
enjoyed impressive support slots playing with Demob Happy and 
Mini Mansions, and they've been playing shows consistently 
over the last 12 months including two sold-out at nights at the 
Kazimer Stockroom. 


A new offshoot from its famous twin brother the Jacaranda, the 
second Jacaranda site in Liverpool. Less than five minutes walk 
away from the iconic first location, the new site launched in 2018 
and quickly established itself as one of the best small venues. 
It encompasses a record shop and 400 capacity venue with kitted 
out garden sheds which act as private listening booths for you, your 
friends and, of course, your vinyl. The past year alone, it’s hosted 
artists including Pete Doherty, Black Midi and Temples. 


Taking their name from a Vincent Van Gogh painting, The 
Night Cafe have been wowing audiences ever since 2015 debut 
‘Addicted’, which combined a more groove-based approach to 
indie with sweet melodies and introspective lyrics. Two EPs 
followed, 2017’s ‘Get Away From This Feeling’ and 2018's 
"Bunkbed', culminating in their debut album, the aptly-titled 
`0151'. 
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‘Go tell all those stars what it means to shine, 
darling you have left us with a light that will never go out’ 


Your friends at New Sounds 


DENISE JOHNSON 
31st July 1963 - 27th July 2020 
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SPECIAL INTEREST ‘The Passion Of’ 
Night School LP 
The Passion Of... takes you on an odyssey, from celebrating the highs and lows of 
hedonism, to dystopian anthems and disillusioned love songs. Ending in a powerful 
inal decree offering visions and desires for futures to come. 
“a blistering vision of punk as possibility.” 
— Pitchfork ‘Best New Music’ 8.4 


BENT ARCANA ‘Bent Arcana’ 
Castle Face LP / CD 
"This is the first interstellar transmission from five days of electrified and improvised sessions 
recorded at Stu-Stu-Studio, edited down to [шү minutes for your earballs. This one is very 
much on the ECM / ‘70s hard fusion / prog-kraut tip " Features members of Oh Sees, 
Sunwatchers, TV On The Radio, Flying Lotus, Feels, Prettiest Eyes, Mr. Elevator, 
and many, many others. 


2 — a 
BRIGID DAWSON & THE MOTHERS 
NETWORK ‘Ballet of Apes’ 
Castle Face LP / CD 
Wise warnings dyed in dark hues, knotted and hard-won torch songs from the edge of a 
turbulent sea, bittersweet balladry spun in defense against evils familiar and unknown. 


“a transcendent, jazz-inspired masterpiece from the former Thee Oh Sees member 
= UNCUT 9/10 ‘Album of the month’ 


RICHARD NORRIS ‘Elements’ 
Group Mind LP / Ltd Picture Disc / CD 


Richard Norris (Beyond The Wizards Sleeve, The Grid) presents his sonic exploration of 
the elements on new ambient/electronic imprint Group Mind . Featuring a mantra-like 
collaboration with British/Bengali singer Bishi the album is underpinned with a 
warm, spacious ambience informed by the Berlin School of synthesis. 


‘the electronic musician's electronic musician’ - Electronic Sound 
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RIVAL CONSOLES ‘Articulation’ 
Frased Tapes LP 
Articulation follows 2018's Persona LP on Erased Tapes. During the writing process 
Ryan drew structures, shapes and patterns by hand to try and find new ways of 
thinking about music, giving himself a way to problem-solve away from the 
computer, creating an expression of a moving structure and conjuring 
a dreamy motorik energy. 


GIRL FRIDAY ‘Androgynous Mary’ 
Hardly Art LP /CD 
The LA-based band don’t blunt the impact of the themes they work through in their 
ferocious, knotty rock songs, but they don't let the more harrowing aspects of 
being alive and young in the 21st century daunt them, either. Dystopian shades 
of post-punk and noise rock abound alongside abundant optimism on 
Girl Friday's arresting debut LP, Androgynous Mary. 


Coming Soon 


OSEES ‘Protean Threat’ 
Castle Face LP / CD 
John Dwyer (Oh Sees, Thee Oh Sees, Osees): 
“THIS RECORDING IS AT THE APOGEE OF SCUZZ 
PUNK ANTHEM AMULETS FOR YOUR EARS AND HEART 
A BATTERY FOR YOUR CORE 
BE STRONG, BE HUMAN, BE LOVE” 


KINGS OF THE FXXKING SEA 
‘In Concert’ 
Agitated Records LP/CD 
Released in October on Agitated Records... The debut album from these Nashville 


sluggers is a LIVE album... members of Immortal Lee County Killers / The Ettes / 
The Little Killers.. deliverin’ a righteous slamdown! 


FLAMING TUNES ‘Flaming Tunes’ 
Superior Viaduct LP 


Flaming Tunes’ sole release is perhaps the finest elegy to the ‘80s home recording 
ethos that you've never heard. Originally released in 1985 on cassette e 
individually hand-colored Ea this self-titled album grew out of the 
collaboration between childhood friends Gareth Williams and Mary Currie. 


CARETON MEETON 


CARLTON MELTON ‘Where This Leads’ 
Agitated Records LP/CD 


Brand new double epic from soundscapin’ ambient drone magick 
karpet travellers Carlton Melton. OUT IN OCTOBER !!!! 


ж. RM Бу 


MAGICK MOUNTAIN ‘Weird Feelings’ 
Magick Mountain LP/CD Released October 23rd!!! 

Debut album from this Leeds based trio brings a huge slice of sun-soaked Californian 
style fuzz to West Yorkshire. Magick Mountain burn ears and turn heads with their 
incendiary tales of infinite space, otherworldly escapes and weird feelings. Their 
colossal riffs entwining harmonies and fistfuls of wild, distorted energy are 
carving out a place for the band at the vanguard of a new 
movement in garage-rock. 


KELLEY STOLTZ ‘Ah! (etc)" 
Agitated Records LP/CD 


San Francisco's pied piper of pure pop delivers another classic opus; 12 tracks of 
605 pop influenced 805 pop new waving grooves.. hummable tunes at every turn, 
you will not be able to resist! OUT IN NOVEMBER !!!! 


info@fortedistribution.co.uk fmd 


ARIES 

“Let’s get it on ahhhhhhhh baby, let’s get it on, baby” As Marvin Gaye 
sang and boy as a fellow Aries, he had the horn and so do you! You are 
hotter than hot and everyone can feel your heat! | heard through the 
grapevine there are many admirers at work and from afar. How far? 
How far are you prepared to go? Mercy Mercy me “Make me want 

to holler through up both my hands” They are everywhere but pay 
special attention to roads with corners they could be anywhere. Be 
observant. 


Pizza Topping: XXXL Chilli Meat Feast 


LEO 

Unlike fellow Leo Kelis you are not bringing all the boys or girls to 
the yard I’m afraid. They are not even in the house or garage and to 
be really honest if you wonder why there are tumble weeds floating 
past you right this minute then please please please either get to the 
dentist or the doctors! It’s one or the other. Don’t be mad shouting 

"| hate you so much right now ahhhhh" it was a massive hit for Kellis 
but no one can hear you only the tumble weeds. Sorry to be the bearer 
of bad news Leo. Meow heh... 

Pizza Topping: Any. Just leave the base out. 

Yeast is not your friend. 


SAGITTARIUS 

Fellow Sag’ Billie Eilish is having an incredible year so far and so are 
you. Like Billy you exude youth and innovation, but you still have a 
really admirable genuine gratefulness for the talent that life has 
bestowed on you. With this in mind colleagues are jealous and 
although they are slapping you on the back be careful as their nails 
are sharp for any boy // girl// man// woman. Don’t sweat it though 
you'll rise above it and all they will have left are nubby nails. Yes, you 
heard me nubby nails. In fact, anyone you mistrust run after them 
shouting “nubby nails, nubby nails” then laugh like an otter and shout 
wiener wiener, wiener at them. What does an Otter sound like 
laughing? | don’t know Google It! 


Pizza Topping: Tuna and Red Onion 


CAPRICORN 

If like Shane Macgowan you are feeling like a good old swear don't 
hold back, swearing is like punctuation these days and as a Capricorn 
you actually sound great when you swear. Some people just sound 
good and if you are prudish you could pretend and hint by saying “you 
are a Cee U next Tuesday” and “ooooh U Barstool” “you merchant 
banker” and my favourite “Are you going for an Eartha Kitt” get it 

all out! If you fall asleep and then wake up during an infomercial then 
buy it, it won't be worth it. 


Pizza Topping: Italiano extra olives 
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TAURUS 

“Do you believe in life after love” Taurus? Here we are again "rolls 
eyes* like last quarter. This time Cher is warbling the song which 
matches your love life. What? That’s wrong? Say it’s not so? “It’s in 
his kiss?” Ahhhh ok then | misheard, its more Shoop Shoop Song than 
classic disco hit! | get it now and how exiting? That’s made my day. 
So, get your Bull ass up, drag it up and out and go hump the nearest 
butt you see. If you get arrested, you didn’t see this horrascope. 

| know Judge Rinder so nah nah nah nah naaaaaaahhh... 


Pizza Topping: Hawaiian Pleasures 


VIRGO 

“Don’t stop me now, I’m having such a good time I’m having a ball” 
Like Virgoan Freddy Mercury who knew how to party. You would do 
too if you only took that stick from out of your backside and loosened 
up. Geez you give everyone you meet the impression of Eeyore and 

he worries less than you. When you do loosen up you go ‘Radio Ga 
Ga’ and will ‘ Want to Break Free’ so for the next 3 months when you 
walk past an actual human being of any sex you must say “look at my 
moustache” even if you don’t have one. It’s lucky. If it’s not then don’t 
blame me you're a Virgo. *Loosens slightly too tight elastic trousers* 
Don't judge. 


Pizza Topping: Fiorentina. Spinach, free-range egg, mozzarella, tomato, 


garlic oil, black olives 


LIBRA 

Gwen Stefani is sassy and so are you. Hell, if anyone is going to 
"Hollarback Girl" it's you and like Gwen you are going to milk the 
80's for all it’s worth. Gwen rinses the era for lyrics and for fashion, 
so | order you to (Please Note: Do | order you ...or do | suggest? 
(consult lawyer before print. Not Rinder) slap anyone who says the 
following...Brill, BAD, Neat, Cool, Holler, Yo, Homey, DOH, Oh Man, 
Douche bag, Gnarly, Gag Me with A Spoon, take a chill pill, Phat 
(when followed by “with a PH” then this deserves an additional 
double or triple slap until the cheeks wobble with a “WO”). If anyone 
can locate a ‘Cherry Cathyleen’ Cabbage Patch Kid and can manage 
to rugby tackle me to the floor when they locate me, I'll give you 
£100 in pennies and if you can hold them and sniff them without 
gagging you can keep them. 


Pizza Topping: Quattro Formaggi (Four Cheese) extra chilli 


AQUARIUS 

“strumming my pain with his fingers, Singing my life with his words, 
Killing me softly with his song, Killing me softly with his song, Telling 
my whole life with his words, Killing me softly with his song” Ooooh 
like your fellow water carrier Roberta Flack you carry the weight of 
the world that like that extra HobNob you didn’t want nor need on 
your hips. The unusual pessimism you are carrying is killing me at 
moment FFS! The once forward-facing Aquarian is facing backwards 
trying to walk in a straight line. Oh, you're drunk? Sorry I'll be right 
back with your forecast when you learn to take your drink. Pssssss if 
you see a man or a woman walking with a bit of a run backwards can 
you call 077779 4056 2020. They are not only drunk but drunk 
pessimistic. Don't be caught this quarter by the pessimistic police. 
Catch yourself on, so it is, so it is. 


Pizza Topping: Pepperoni with extra Pepperoni. No chilli. 
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GEMINI 

Fellow Gemini Stevie Nicks sang about lies and telling sweet little lies 
and it aint’ no lie she had voice, boy o boy that voice could break your 
heart. Take her advice this quarter and tell everyone those sweet little 
lies and do it with those sweet mouths of yours. Mouths? Two. Oh, you 
didn’t know you were two faced. Oh dear. You see you and everyone 
else don't notice because you sing in harmony. You can be saying 

two completely different things, but they always seem to fit together. 
Remember when you fell in love with Mick Fleetwood whilst still going 
out with Don Henley of the Eagles? You inspired the hit ' Lying Eyes’ 
but like us you sing “You can’t hide, your mayonnaise” see? Two 
completely separate messages sang sweetly sounding just the same. 
I'll just leave it there Gemini. 


Pizza Topping: Four Seasons 


CANCER 

When follow crab Missy Elliot talked about getting “Ur Freak on” Oh 
was she talking about you! You think no one can see you for the shell 
that houses you crabby. But are you aware you are wearing a shell 
suit? No? Its bright neon and rustles quite a bit, what size did you 
buy? Did you keep the receipt? No? Ok. Sorry | said what? | can’t 
hear you for all that rustling. Do you realise you look like a skydancer, 
air dancer or one of those wacky waving inflatable arm flailing tube 
man which were originally called Tall Boy’s and seen outside car 
dealerships? It doesn’t make you a bad person it just means you need 
to take a closer look at yourself. Nothing personal.Yes, | know it’s got 
pockets. With Zips. Very nice. Bye. Sniff. 


Pizza Topping: Full English - just because its gross 


SCORPIO 

Scorpio’s are known for their sexual magnetism, friendship, loyalty 
and jealousy which comes from а need to love intensely. Prrrrrrrrrr 
and Like Neil Young who is well into his 70’s and still breaking hearts, 
so let’s go back to your traits youthful Scorpio for an indication of 
how to behave this quarter shall we? Buy a magnet and if you feel 
and pull towards anyone follow your crotch. Make them your friend. 
Never leave their side. I’ve just searched the word ‘jealousy’ it means 
you care, however be careful of what you ‘care’ for as the person you 
winked at last week in the supermarket was all of a flutter and thinks 
you were flirting. It didn’t help you were holding an aubergine and 
stroking its purple flesh. Is it me or is it hot in here? Phew | feel all 
funny in my tummy. 

Pizza Topping: Vegetarian deluxe baby, The big purple wobbling one. 


PISCES 

| love you Pisces, like | love Johnny cash, you are cooler than cool and 
make boys, men, girls and women want to be you! Like him you know 
how to walk the line and would do anything for anyone you love. You 
love that hat, don’t you? The bag? The jeans? The boots? The shirt? | 
saw you walk (run) the line this morning leaving a trail of all of those 
cool garments as you sang (screamed) “Love is a burning thing and 

it makes a fiery ring, bringing me the wild desire | fell into a ring of 
fire” | followed you and collected the clothes and burned them they 
were rank. You want to get out? Sorry | left on March 20th the week 
this issue should have come out and COVID — 19 caused a UK wide 
lock down. Are you still in there? Hello? Hello. Hello. Hello. Err Hello? 
(NOTE: Can | please not have my name as author of this section? 
Thanks) 


Pizza Topping: It doesn’t matter now does it? 
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They obviously play on the connection but not too much. | visited the Stone Poney where 
Bruce (and Bon Jovi) started and where he recently played as part of the promotion for 
his latest album Western Stars. Which is actually two albums — the original studio and 
then a later released live recording of the same thing with strings. There was a cinema 
released film to go with it as he didn’t want to tour the album. A world tour is after all 
a serious undertaking and it will probably come next year after another album with the 
band. Will it be the last? He did turn 70 in September but then look at the others still 
treading the boards led by 86 year old John Mayall. 


There was some criticism of the new album — too like Jimmy Webb/ he’s gone soft in his 
dotage/ he’s repeating himself — but | defend his right to make what music he wants. 
| worked with Genesis when they recruited Ray Wilson as lead singer after Phil Collins 
left. Everywhere the media would ask why they had carried on? Mike Rutherford had 
a succinct answer — “but that’s what we do. We write songs and perform. It’s all we 
have ever done”. 


No-one is denying that few artists match their initial creative decade and there are a 
whole litany of artists churning out work that comes and goes in a flash and rarely sees 
the light of day after the tour supporting that new album. Mick Jagger famously said 
that he wouldn’t be performing when he was 50 yet he is because fans still want to 
relieve their youth and he loves the buzz of playing in front of a crowd. That doesn’t stop 
every new album of theirs being prefaced with a press release saying “rumours from 
the studio suggest they are matching Exile on Main Street”...but they never do. But 
that isn’t to say that they don’t have a right to make what records they want. We don’t 
have to buy them or give more than a cursory listen. | have actually played ° Western 
Stars’ a lot and enjoy it. It's not ‘ 4th July Asbury Park (Sandy)’ from the second album 
but what is? However | was very happy to see that the fortune teller Madam Marie, 
as immortalised in the song, still had her booth on the boardwalk in Asbury Park. 
Madam Marie died in 2008 but her family still apparently have the gift and the service 
is ongoing. | will also be attending as many of Bruce’s shows when he comes again and 
he and the best band in the world still have their live gift. 


It keeps on giving and long 
may it do so. 


| have been a fan of Bruce Springsteen | 
and the E Street Band since 19/3 when | acquired 
the second album – ‘The Wild, The Innocent and 
the E Street Shuffie”. His story of course is rooted 
in the Jersey shore and its environs where he grew 
up and which shaped his early songs. 

| was lucky aT recently to visit Asbury Park, 
an hour and a half south of New York, for the first 


time. It was a bit of a pilgrimage. 


